

One of the world’s great tastes 

There is a best in every field. tastes. In Bourbon there's Old Forester. 

A taste that through genius or even Have more than just a drink. Have 

accident is achieved and never surpassed, one of the world's great tastes. 

In cheeses there are many great "There is nothing better in the market." 



It’s an Old Forester kind of day 


How a Lincoln agent gave 
Jake Thomas 
a short course in love. 



Jake Thomas has a wife, and a little boy he calls Big Jake. 

He loves them. He works hard to keep them happy. 

But he was never sure what would happen to them, if anything 
should happen to him. 

Then a Lincoln National Life Insurance agent showed 
Jake how to make the future a more 
secure place for his family. The Lincoln man examined 
Jake's plans and hopes and finances. And he 
tailored a personal insurance program for Jake, in the 
Lincoln tradition of thoughtful human service. 

Making life insurance a gift of love. Our agents 
won’t show you how to love your family more. 

But they can show you how to express the way you feel. 


& 

Lincoln National 


Its name indicates Its character. 
A Lincoln National corporation 


Lincoln National Lite oilers lile. accident and health, group, pensions and 


See LNL's "Gilt o( Love" commercials on ABC-TV and NBC-TV sports shows. 


Why I smokeVcintage* 



I read the papers. 

I watch TV. 

I hear the things some 
of them are saying about 
smoking. 

All 1 know is that I enjoy 
smoking and I don’t plan 
to quit. Last year, maybe 
the year before, I did get 
on to one of those low ‘tar’ 
brands. Worked at it for a 
solid month. 

Trying to pull flavor 
through one of those 
cigarettes was like sucking 
on a pencil. 

So I went back to my 
old brand. What's the good 
of smoking if you can’t get 
flavor through a cigarette? 

Only it wasn’t the same 
thing, my old brand. All 
those critics made me feel 
guilty about smoking them. 

That’s about the time 
Vantage came out and did I 
latch on to them! 

First off, they tasted good. 
Like my old cigarettes. 


And then, frankly, all that the 
critics say about ‘tar’ and nicotine 
has to make an impression. Fact is, 
they don’t make me feel guilty 
about smoking Vantage. 

I mean here’s a cigarette 
that’s got a whole lot less 
‘tar’ and nicotine than my 
old brand and I'm still 
getting good rich flavor 
out of them. 

They’re always telling 
people to stop smoking or to 
cut down on ‘tar’ and 
nicotine. 

But how about telling a 
’ike me, who likes smoking, 
to cut down on ‘tar’ and 
nicotine yet still get some enjoy- 
ment out of a cigarette. 

Will every smoker like 
Vantage? All I can say is to try 
them. 

1 r SkhrcthcT Tihmm tVvnUa 


Filter and Menthol: 12 mg."tar",0.8 mg. nicotine— av. per cigarette, FTC Report Aug. 71 (Menthol by FTC method). 
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Next week 

FIRST VOLLEY in the civil war 
of tournament tennis will be 
fired in Philadelphia, where 
the pros open a campaign 
to breach the barricades of 
Wimbledon and Forest Hills. 

THE DREAM GAME is what 
Photographer Walter looss Jr. 
calls schoolyard basketball, 
and with his camera he pursues 
it across the U.S., wherever the 
kids and hoops come together. 

ALL-AMERICA, boy and half- 
back. That was Pete Dawkins 
in 1958, when the land was 
proud and peaceful and patri- 
otic. Where is he now? A pro- 
file of a major, U.S. Army. 
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Come hell or high water, this is the one. 

The Kawasaki lOOcc G-4. 

It's the world's first trail bike 
with 10, count 'em, 10 speeds. This 
Kawasaki can claw up 40° hills 
in its lowest low gear - or belt 
down the boulevard at over 
60 mph in its highest high. 

In fact, 10 speeds turn the 
Kawasaki G-4 into a trail bi 
bike, an anything-you-like bike. 

And to make an even bigger splash, the 


ignition is virtually waterproof. The 
delivers less jounce 
per ounce. And the primary 
starter is really a kick. 

So hit the trail to any 
Kawasaki dealer — and any 
other dealer. Then compare 
bikes: style for style, feature 
for feature, price for price, 
do it. We 

know who's going to |VCl\Af OSQK I 
come out ahead. MOTORS CORPORATION 




SCORECARD 

Edilcd by ROBERT W. CREAMER 


MARINE DEVASTATION 

In one area of the eastern Pacific Ocean 
in 1970 an estimated quarter of a mil- 
lion dolphins died after being trapped 
in vast nets set out by commercial tuna 
fishermen. The fishermen welcome the 
lively marine mammals, which help drive 
the tuna into the nets. Too bad if a thou- 
sand or so are killed when a huge net is 
hauled in, but what arc you gonna do? 
The slaughter is incidental and almost 
casual. And it continues. Legislation in- 
troduced in Congress to halt or alter 
the practice is repeatedly undercut; the 
tuna industry is a vigorous lobbyer. 

But what a pointless and disgraceful 
waste of a potentially invaluable ani- 
mal. Dolphins have repeatedly demon- 
strated that they have exceptional in- 
telligence, a natural friendliness toward 
man and an amazing aptitude for learn- 
ing. Beyond their aid to man in fishing, 
they have shown that they can be trained 
for a variety of other uses and the U.S. 
Department of Defense has made ex- 
tensive studies of the possibilities. The 
Soviet Union places such a high value 
on them that it has banned their killing 
or capture. 

Killing them to catch tuna is as fool- 
ish as cutting down apple trees to pick 
apples. As Lewis Rcgcnstcin wrote in 
an illuminating report on the problem 
in The Miami Herald , "Because of the 
limitations of human intelligence, man 
may never perceive the real nature, the 
true significance, of these unique crea- 
tures that he is so needlessly destroying." 

HERE COMES THE SUN 

After the ugliness of the Minncsota-Ohio 
State brawl (SI, Feb. 7), it is a pleasure 
to talk about Memphis State and Lou- 
isvillc.Thesc Missouri Valley Conference 
teams got into explosive fights the past 
two seasons, and before they met again 
last week ut Louisville's Freedom Hall 
there were fears that the worst was yet 
to come. Louisville, on a 15-game win- 
ning streak, was ranked No. 3 in the na- 
tion by AP and UPI polls. Oncoming 


Memphis was challenging for a share 
of the conference lead. Security police 
were at courtside, ready for anything. 

What happened was a hard but clean 
game, in which Memphis upset the Car- 
dinals 77-69. Despite the galling defeat, 
the Louisville crowd was hospitable and 
sportsmanlike, and the players on both 
teams performed with discipline and con- 
trol. The game was not the sensation 
that Minnesota-Ohio State was, but in 
the long run it might be the more im- 
portant story. 

OF MERGERS AND DRAFTS 

The American Basketball Association, 
which broke with the accepted profes- 
sional practice of not signing college ath- 
letes until their scholastic careers were 
over when it plucked Spencer Haywood 
out of Detroit three years ago, has now 
formally decreed that each of its teams 
can draft one such underclassman. Al- 
though the move is obviously part of 
the ABA’s strategy to bring about Con- 
gressional approval of the proposed 
merger of the ABA and NBA (a merg- 
er that presumably would be followed 
by an agreement not to sign undercluss- 
mcn), reactions to it were generally neg- 
ative. Alex Hannum of the ABA's Den- 
ver Rockets, the team that signed Hay- 
wood in the first place, said flatly that 
he would not draft an underclassman. 
"I voted no on the issue," Hannum said. 
“I’m against it." The NBA's Pete New- 
ell also voiced his disapproval and added. 
“We opposed the hardship draft, too." 

While arguments persist that under- 
classmen benefit from the opportunity 
to turn professional, college coaches 
(page 20) argue the contrary. Gram- 
bJing’s Fred Hobdy says, '‘A college ed- 
ucation is worth SI 50,000 to S200.000. 
The kids have a weak bargaining po- 
sition if they don't finish their four years 
of college." Guy Lewis of Houston says, 
“You can’t blame the kids for wanting 
to accept that money but they would 
get a lot more if they would finish their 
college careers.” 


Moreover, despite Haywood's success, 
there is serious doubt that very many 
young collegians are ready to compete 
at the professional level. A possible case 
in point exists in Utah, where the ABA's 
Utah Stars recently traded away rookie 
Rick Fisher, whom the Stars had signed 
out of Colorado State University last 
year. After the trade, Colorado State 
Coach Jim Williams muttered angrily, 
"I told you so. I told the pro people 
Rick was not ready for the jump to the 
pros. I had the films to prove it. But 
they would not listen, or look. I knew 
the Stars wouldn't use him. It’s another 
case of professional selfishness harming 
a young man's future.” 

STRONG MEDICINE 

Environmentalists who turn to the law 
with problems of pollution sometimes 
have trouble convincing the court of the 
situations that exist. Not so F. Patrick 
Nixon, a sanitary engineer for the New 
York /New Jersey region of the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency. Nixon, in 



Federal court on behalf of the Govern- 
ment’s attempt to stop 15 Jersey com- 
munities from dumping sludge into the 
Atlantic Ocean, brought two plastic bags 
of the sludge with him, each tucked away 
in a Styrofoam picnic cooler. During 
the hearing, Nixon was instructed to 
show each bag to the court and identify 
it. Then he was asked to describe the 
sludge. Nixon lifted one of the bags and 
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Magnavox masterpieces 
ancTmany more are 
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There are sales, and then there are sales. 

But there's no sale quite like the Magnavox Annual Sale. 
Because it’s not just how much you save, 
but how much more you get for your money that counts. 
And Magnavox gives you more . 

So, if you get the message— hurry, rush, fly 
to your participating Magnavox Dealer. 

There's no sale like a Magnavox Annual Sale! 
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began saying, “It contains a brown, 
semiplastic material w ith flecks of white 
and black material. . . 

“It’s dripping out!" an attorney in- 
terrupted, and Nixon quickly dropped 
the bag back in the cooler and put the 
top on. A few minutes later a foul odor 
inexorably filled the courtroom. A de- 
cision in the matter is still forthcoming, 
but legal observers agreed that after the 
bag dripped the Government’s case 
seemed overpowering. 

WAGES OF SIN 

Jack Loomis, a 6' 10" reserve center at 
Stanford (he is a transfer from the Stan- 
ford of the East, often called Harvard), 
achieved instant, if local, fame recently 
against Air Force. Entering the contest 
late in the first half, the well-meaning 
but momentarily inept Loomis was 
charged with live personal fouls in three 
minutes and 50 seconds, or one every 
46 seconds. Ruled out of the game, the 
towering center left the court holding 
his head in disbelief, but the gleeful Palo 
Alto crowd loved it. Loomis was given 
a standing ovation, and spectators clus- 
tered around asking for autographs. 

RENAISSANCE 

Watch out for Big Ten football. It may 
be on its way back to the top of the 
heap. The conference is going along with 
most schools in following the new NCAA 
regulations that allow freshmen and ju- 
nior-college transfers to play varsity foot- 
ball without first sitting out a year but, 
more significantly, the Big Ten has re- 
laxed its rules on the number of schol- 
arships that can be issued. For exam- 
ple, it used to be that even if an athlete 
dropped out of college or otherwise lost 
his scholarship it was still debited against 
the total number allowed. Now it can 
be recycled, so to speak. Scholarships 
will still be limited to a maximum of 120, 
but where in the past attrition might 
have reduced the actual number of schol- 
arship athletes by as much as 25%, now 
the number can be kept at or near the 
maximum. Further, the Big Ten is se- 
riously considering the reestablishment 
of redshirting (letting a man play in 
his fifth year of college, if he has not 
used up his eligibility), which has been 
banned in the Big Ten since the 1950s. 

Thus, even though the conference gives 
no indication of relaxing its scholastic 
requirements, the flow of superior foot- 
ball players to the Big Ten may increase 


markedly. And since that could mean a 
simultaneous decrease in football talent 
going to the rival Big Eight (Scorecard, 
Jan. 17), the Big Ten’s football future 
looks bright indeed. 

DRUNK AND DRIVING 

Buddy Baker, Elmo Langley and Neil 
Castles, all veteran NASCAR race driv- 
ers, were drunk. No question about it. 
And yet there the three of them were tool- 
ing around the Charlotte Motor Speed- 
way, driving cars at speed through a 
complex obstacle course. A fourth man, 
J. V. Allen, who is in advertising, was 
also drunk and driving. 

It was all part of a serious exami- 
nation into the effects of alcohol on high- 
way safety (the tests were filmed for dis- 
tribution to schools and other interested 
groups). Baker, Langley, Castles and Al- 
len maneuvered their vehicles through 
a trail lined with traffic cones, first so- 
ber and then after drinking carefully 
measured amounts of alcohol. Sober, the 
racing drivers took the course easily, al- 
though Allen, the nonpro, knocked over 
74 of the cones. After two or three 
drinks — or enough to make them half 
drunk (about .05% blood alcohol ) — they 
did about the same but, significantly, 
drove more slowly. After another belt 
or two to raise their blood alcohol to 
.10%,, at which level they were consid- 
ered under the influence by North Car- 
olina legal definition, their performances 
deteriorated markedly. Langley, who 
had had six drinks, drove through the 
cones as though they were not there, al- 
most as though he were saying cheer- 
fully, “Obstacle course? What obstacle 
course?" Castles, too, scattered cones 
right and left, and Baker did as poorly. 
It was, to be paradoxical, a sobering ex- 
perience for the drivers. “I can’t imag- 
ine me driving a car when I feel like I 
do now," said Baker. “I never drive 
when I feel like this. Never." 

NEW MATH, NBA-STYLE 

Ted Williams lost a batting title because 
he was walked so often he did not get 
enough at bats to qualify. Because of 
this injustice the rule was changed, and 
plate appearances, not at bats, became 
the qualifying criterion. 

The National Basketball Association 
has a chance to outdo that statistical in- 
congruity — not once, but twice. Wilt 
Chamberlain has much the best shooting 
percentage in the league but has taken 


comparatively few shots at the basket. 
League rules say a player must attempt 
a minimum number of shots to be eli- 
gible for consideration as the shooting- 
percentage leader. In the statistics that 
are released each week, Chamberlain’s 
attempts continually flirt with the min- 
imum, and a few weeks ago, when his 
.639 percentage was far ahead of the run- 
ner-up, he had taken too few shots and 
was thus officially considered a nonper- 
son. Yet he would still have had the 
best percentage in the league if he had 
gone out and missed all the shots he need- 
ed to qualify. 

And there is Jerry West, who last week 
had not played often enough to be el- 
igible for the assists leadership. The rec- 
ognized leader, Nate Archibald of Cin- 
cinnati, had a 9.1 average, based on 437 
assists in 48 games. West had a 9.6 av- 
erage, but in 46 games — one less than 
the required minimum. However, West 
had 442 assists, which means he would 
have had a better average even if he 
had played as many games as his rival. 
According to NBA logic, if West had 
squeezed in two more games in which 
he made no assists at all, those non- 
productive performances would have 
lifted him into the league lead. 

Lewis Carroll would have loved this 
Alice in Wonderland arithmetic. He 
might even have suggested that a cou- 
ple of mythical games be played in which 
West would feed only Chamberlain, who 
would shoot wild, thus allowing excel- 
lence to be recognized. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Karl Schranz, the Austrian skier who 
reportedly makes S50,000 a year, on his 
disqualification from the Winter Olym- 
pics for commercialism: “It’s an em- 
phasis on the wrong principle. I think 
the Olympics should be a contest of all 
sportsmen, with no regard for color, race 
or wealth." 

• Ginny Coco, coach of the U.S. wom- 
en's gymnastics squad that upset a Jap- 
anese girls' team, on what a female gym- 
nast should look like: “You want all 
the curves to be in the right places, but 
not at the level Hugh Hefner might want 
for the Playboy image. Voluptuous girls 
don't win in gymnastics. You want lean, 
strong girls, the racehorse type." 

• Bob Feller, Baseball Hall of Famer: 
“I was a bonus baby. I got two au- 
tographed baseballs and a scorecard 
from the 1935 All-Star Game." end 
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“Thousands of tired, nerve-shaken, over-civilized people are 
beginning to find out that going to the moufttains is going home; 
that wildness is necessity; and that mountain parks and reserva- 
tions are useful not only as fountains of timber and irrigating 
rivers, but as fountains of life.” 

—John Muir, 1898 
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John Muir, famous naturalist and poet of the moun- 
tains. who shinnied to the top of a 100-foot pine in 
the teeth of a gale to be closer to the wind and the 
sound it made in the tree. 



Enshrined within the majestic mountains of the 
Sierra are hundreds of cascading waterfalls— and at 
no lime are they more dramatic than during the 
spring runoff. 


WHILE IT’S STILL OUT THERE . . . 
WHILE YOU CAN . . . GET TO KNOW 


THE AMERICAN 
WILDERNESS 


Begin with ihe Introductory Volume, 

The High Sierra 

Yours to Roam through for 10 Days Free 


The High Sierra takes you far beyond crowded parking lots and picnic 
tables to some of the wildest areas of the Sierra Nevada, one of the most 
spectacular mountain ranges on earth. From the moment that you open the 
book, you arc drawn to the "outrageous magnificence" of the Sierra land- 
scape. An opening 16-page portfolio of inspiring double-page color photo- 
graphs captures the many moods: the overwhelming presence of rock; 
gnarled and stunted trees tortured on rocky headwalls. superbly tall and 
regal ones on the slopes below ; flower speckled meadows; the flush of alpen- 
glow; an alpine lake of deep indigo whose placid waters mirror snowy peaks 
under a cloudless sky. 

IN ini': HIGH SIERRA, YOl "1.1. BE ON THE MOVE 
Accompanied by two avid outdoorsmen and conservationists, author Ezra 
Bowen and consultant Martin Litton, you gaze in awe at the largest trees 
in the world, the highest waterfall in North America, sonic of the deepest 
canyons and sheerest cliffs to be found anywhere. You take fascinating 
nature walks and learn about Sierran wildlife not only the identity of 
various plants and animals, but also the ecological relationships that exist 
between these living things and their environment. And, most important, 
you gain new insight into what can happen when man upsets that delicate 
balance. You find out. for example, how man’s hunting of the coyote has 
created an ecological dilemma . . . how overgrazing has caused meadow 
destruction . . . how the spectacular golden trout first came to the Sierra and 
what is being done to keep it from disappearing . . how fire can sometimes 
be the friend of the forest . . , what the I ‘>64 Wilderness Act means to the 
Sierra and why "rationed" recreation may be necessary. 

THE HIGH SIERRA IS ACTUALLY MANY ROOKS IN ONE 
It's a sis id pictorial presentation feat tiring more than I.W illustrations, in- 
cluding several paintings, a specially commissioned map and numerous 
photographs— the majority in brilliant color. 

It s a forceful, adventurous narrative of men and mountains, enlivened by 
amusing anecdotes. Indian lore, harrowing tales of pioneers, personal ex- 
periences of past and present Sierra enthusiasts, from John Muir and Mark 
Twain to contemporary backpackers, bird wait hers and mountain climbers. 

It's a fact-filled natural history that describes in non-textbook jargon the 
Sierra's geological history: wlial makes the climate so inviting: the con- 
ditions that regulate plant and animal distribution; the ecological relation- 
ship between man and the land, and the interdependence of all living things. 

It’s a valuable, practical source of reference for the entire family - for the 

naturalist, outdoorsman, the curious traveler (whether on foot, horseback 
or in an armchair) and the serious student. Indeed, The High Sierra is- an 
original way to introduce young people to the study of natural history, 
geology and ecology. It makes learning both pleasant and swift: the fads 
are stimulating, the pictures are arresting, and the total impact is one of 
sheer inspiration for anyone who knows the special wonder of a journey into 
Ihe woods and hills to fish, hike, picnic or just watch the sun go down. 


HEED THE CALL OE "WILD AMERICA” 

If you take advantage of this 10-day free trial, you'll discover that the aim 
of The High Sierra and future volumes in the series — including The Grand 
Canyon, The Northeast Coast. Wild Alaska, The Everglades, The North- 
Woods— is to put what remains of our American wilderness into perspective; 
to take you exploring and to show you the beauty, majesty and all-embrac- 
ing usefulness of "wild America" with a view to inspiring you to know and 
love it-and, hopefully, to help save and preserve it. 





BOOKS 


Introductory Volume 


THE HIGH 
SIERRA 


The elusive bighorn sheep 


A comas flower 


on 10-day Free Examination 


/ he rare golden trout 


A perky Clark nutcracker 


You may examine The High Sierra for 10 days without 
obligation. If you decide to keep it, you pay only $5.95 
($6.25 in Canada) plus shipping and handling, and will be- 
come a subscriber to THE AMERICAN WILDERNESS. 
Succeeding volumes in the series will then be sent to you 
as they are issued, one every other month. Each comes on 
the same 10 -day free-trial basis and at the same price of 
$5.95 ($6.25 in Canada) plus shipping and handling. There 
is no minimum number of books you must buy and you 
may cancel your subscription at any time. To order your 
copy of The High Sierra, introductory volume in THE 
AMERICAN WILDERNESS, fill out and mail the post-paid 
order form bound in these pages. If the card is missing, just 
write. TIME-LIFE BOOKS. Dept. 0401, Time «. Life Building. 
Chicago. HI. 60611. 


Future titles in THE AMERICAN WILDERNESS: “The 
Grand Canyon," "The Northeast Coast," "Wild 
Alaska,” “The Everglades,” “The North Woods". . . 

About the series: Each hardbound volume measures 
9" by 10V«", contains 184 pages of 35,000 words of 
evocative text and more than 100 illustrations, 
including an average of 96 pages of full color. 
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T hey came to Hokkaido for the XI Win- 
ter Olympiad, to an alien island the 
size of South Carolina where the danc- 
ing crane migrates in from Siberia for 
the winter and smiling people decorate 
their snowy streets with bouquets of fresh 
flowers frozen into blocks of clear ice. 
There were 1,128 athletes from 35 coun- 
tries assembled for the first Winter 
Games ever to be held in Asia, and they 
came wearing rich sealskin uniforms 
from East Germany and swirling red gau- 
cho capes from Argentina and leather 
hats from Sears Roebuck. 

They had no idea what to expect of 
Hokkaido and Hokkaido was not cer- 
tain what to expect of them. But soon 
after the Games began in Sapporo, the 


GAMES OF 
THE RAINBOW 

Asia’s first Winter Olympics brought a pot of gold to a Dutchman and rare 
medals to the hosts to sweeten a sour beginning by WILLIAM JOHNSON 


chill,* snowbanked capital of the island, 
it was clear that the liaison between 
northern Japan and the Winter Olympics 
was a thing born of charm and good for- 
tune, a union made at “the horizon of 
the rainbow,” as the lyrics of one of- 
ficial Olympic hymn said. Perhaps that 
song, a sweet and moving melody ti- 
tled The Ballad of Rainbow and Snow, 
best symbolized the mood. It was sung 
by massed choirs and played by cab- 
aret pianists and danced to by go-go 
girls. It was rendered in every style 
from Mozart to Motown to the Mu- 
zak piped down into subway platforms 
and through department store aisles. 
The song hung like sunlight over the 
city all week. 

Not everything came up rainbows, 
of course. Sapporo, with a population 
of 1.03 million, was the largest me- 
tropolis ever to host the Winter Games, 
and though every lamppost, taxicab 


and curbside rubbish container glim- 
mered with some kind of bright pen- 
nant or decal that cried yokoso (wel- 
come), the size of the city all but 
swallowed up the Olympics. 

And there was a depressing list of ca- 
sualties among Alpine skiers. Frangoise 
Macchi, France’s finest coming into the 
Games, smashed her knee, and West 
Germany's Christian Neureuther, a sla- 
lom favorite, sliced his hands putting 
them through a glass door. Then the 
promising American downhiller, Eric 
Poulsen, took a bad spill in practice and 
broke a wrist and battered a knee. There 
was also that uninjured casualty, the age- 
less Austrian Alpinist, Karl Schranz, 
who was a favorite to win his first Olym- 
pic gold medal after 1 8 seasons of world- 
class competition. 

In an arrogant performance touched 
with cruelty, Avery Brundage and the 
International Olympic Committee kept 

continued 


West Germany bobs to victory, while at right Ard Schenk, the Dutch blade, stands front and center wearing the first of his medals. 
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WINTER GAMES continued 


their polite but desperately anxious Jap- 
anese hosts dangling for more than a 
week — along with dozens of uncertain 
Alpine skiers — while they harrumphed 
over the issue of which racers might be 
disqualified for commercialism. Ulti- 
mately Schranz alone was sacrificed for 
all of the other 

The sourness was deep for a time, 
but at last the days of sweetness came 
with the opening ceremonies beneath ra- 
diant skies in the glistening oval of Ma- 
komanai Stadium. The Emperor of 
Japan looked on with inscrutable be- 
musement as the fashion parade of Olym- 
pic teams marched past. Mostly it was 
colorful, and even chic, but Brundage 
looked as if he had been clothed by 
Army-Navy surplus in his black parka, 
dark gray ski pants with baggy knees 
and low boots with tan socks worn out- 
side his pants. 

The ceremony itself was breathtaking, 
a combination of beauty and precision, 
and a sigh like a gentle gust of wind 
rose from the 53,924 in the stadium as 
the torchbearer appeared on the glassy 
oval. As the Olympic caldron was light- 
ed, thestadium thundered itscheers. Mo- 
ments later the ice was alive with hun- 
dreds of Japanese children, skating un- 
steadily, carrying gaudy balloons which 
they released into the sky like specks of 
colored sugar candy. 

The next day. in the same stadium, 
Sapporo began draping gold around the 
neck of its special hero. Every Olympiad 
produces one. In 1968 it was the Gallic 
gallant, Jean-Claude Killy. At Sapporo 
it was the Dutchman Ard Schenk, the 
tallest windmill out of a flat and flow- 
ery land. The morning sky was the color 
of pewter and a thick, fluffy snow was 
falling when the men's 5.000- meter speed 
skating event began. The luck of the 
draw put Schenk, the world's finest skat- 
er, on the course first, when the snow 
was the heaviest. Schenk is 27 and the 
holder of six world records. He is also 
strong and handsome, with chiseled fea- 
tures and intense light blue eyes, a strik- 
ing latter-day vision of Hans Brinker. 

Schenk was not pleased at starting 
so early in the 5,000 because he would 
have no other times to pace himself 
against. But he charged away with pow- 

Emperors Hirohito and Brundage lent no gai- 
ety to the Games, but things picked up with 
Japanese pageantry and East- West meetings. 


erful strokes, flinging his arms in mighty 
arcs. The snow was blinding by then, 
but there was no wind. Ghostly in the 
stands, a cluster of Dutch imports chant- 
ed, " Heya ! Hey a.' Ard Schenk!” The 
big Dutchman came driving home in 
7 minutes 23.61 seconds. 11.61 seconds 
slower than his own world record — 
and nobody congratulated him because 
nobody knew how the weather would 
afTcct the others. 

For more than three hours Schenk 
waited. In the last pair was his team- 
mate and one of his greatest rivals, the 
powerful Kecs Verkerk. By the time 
Verkerk raced, the snow had stopped 
but the wind was up and Verkerk could 
manage only 7:39.10. First gold for 
Schenk. When he appeared with the med- 
al dangling around his neck, someone 
asked if he was disappointed at failing 
to break the Olympic mark. Schenk 
looked surprised and then grinned w idc- 
ly. "I don't even know what the Olym- 
pic record is," he said. "All that is im- 
portant is this gold medal. Breaking rec- 
ords is not important at all." 

Through the week, as Schenk's gold 
rush gathered impetus, he was Sapporo's 
magnetic center. For the 500-meter 
sprint, a bursting, intense race that is 
not his best event — but one he is al- 
ways capable of winning — Schenk drew 
with Neil Blatchford, 26, one of five 
U.S. skaters from Northbrook, III. and 
the only American given any real chance 
of winning a medal. It was considered 
a most promising pairing, on the as- 
sumption that the two would drive 
each other to a super effort. Instead, 
it merely proved that Schenk was hu- 
man and fallible. 

The starter for the SCO was a high- 
strung chap w ho kept firing false starts — 
dozensof them — and Schenk and Blatch- 
ford suffered through one. When they 
did get off the line Schenk ran only four 
steps before a blade caught the ice and 
he sprawled ignominiously on his stom- 
ach. He scrambled up as coolly as a 
hero can under the circumstances and 
skated on to finish 34th. Blatchford, un- 
nerved beyond recovery by the starter, 
finished 15th. 

The w inner of the 500 was that good 
old skate, Erhard Keller, 27, a dark and 
cocky West German dental student who 
won the gold medal in Grenoble and re- 
cently held the world record. Though 
Schenk was now down to only three pos- 
sible gold medals, he was unperturbed. 


He donned a white cowboy hat and 
pranced about pantomiming fast draws 
on the other competitors. 

From time to time Schenk yielded cen- 
ter stage to other clamoring Olympians. 
The West German two-man bobsled 
team of Wolfgang Zimmcrer and Peter 
Utzschncidcr won a gold medal faster 
than you could pronounce their names. 
The ecstatic Japanese swept all three 
medals in the 70-mctcr ski jump. Aus- 
tria's Beatrix Schuba cut a fancy frozen 
rug toward the women's figure skating 
championship. And America’s apple- 
cheeked Susan Corrock flashed in from 
Ketchum. Idaho to pick up a bronze in 
the women's downhill. 

The field for the downhill gathered 
shortly after noon Friday at the top of 
the course on Mount Eniwa, 25 miles 
out of tow n. Susan's chances for a med- 
al were considered no more plausible 
than the parentage of that home-coun- 
try Western animal, the jackelope. Out- 
side her own tight little world she was 
all but unknown. The course was rated 
tame by girls who like to ski fast. Hank 
Tauber, the U.S. women's coach, called 
it "not scary or dangerous, not full of 
super-sharp turns." In fact, during the 
nonstop training run the day before, the 
20-year-old Susan had bombed down the 
mountain to score the best unofficial time 
of the day. Even so, few took her se- 
riously — until she turned it on again in 
the race itself. She charged across the 
finish line in 1:37.68, the best time for 
the first 10 racers. She showed a great 
sunburst of a smile, hugged teammate 
Marilyn Cochran, and then fidgeted 
while wailing to see who might be able 
to beat her. 

It did not take more than a few fid- 
gets. Another racer almost as unheralded 
as Susie Corrock swept across the line 
in 1:36.68. She was Maric-Thercs Na- 
dig, 17, a powerful dumpling of a Swiss 
girl. Susie was now in second place and 
fidgeting some more, but again not for 
long. Down came the favorite, the big 
Austrian farm girl Anncmaric Proell, 18, 
rocketing the course like a runaway Vi- 
ennese pastry. She slipped into the fin- 
ish area and the crowd gasped in dis- 
belief. She had lost to Miss Nadig by 
an all but invisible atom of time — 32 
hundredths of a second. 

Grim and suddenly sullen because she 
had not collected her expected gold. Miss 
Proell stalked away and refused to ap- 
pear at a postrace press conference. Not 
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so the effervescent Miss Corrock. “It's 
unreal,” she said. “Up until now I've 
always been the underdog. Now I'm in 
a new class — a definitely new class.” 

There was quite another mood at the 
Mikaho skating rink, where the women's 
competition in compulsory figures was 
proceeding amid uproar and excitement 
approximately equivalent to the daily 
changing of newspapers in a Christian 
Science reading room. The arena held a 
few hundred people, and in sober si- 
lence each of the contestants did a se- 
ries of figure-eight variations. The nine 
judges peered intently at the designs cut 
into the ice. 

Rightly were they intent, for the cham- 
pion was almost certain to be selected 
on the basis of the school figures rather 
than the free-skating jumps and turns 
that most folks assume is the essence of 
the sport. When the figures were over, 
Trixi Schuba, 20, a hefty, stoic lady who 
has no hint of Tinker Bell in her, held 
such a commanding lead over her near- 
est rival, America's Julie Lynn Holmes, 
that everyone assumed she could not be 
overtaken in the free-skating event two 
nights later — even though Trixi resem- 
bles a robot when the wraps are off. 

When asked if she was worried about 
the freestyle competition, Trixi Schuba 
said coldly, “Never. I win the gold med- 
al, I think." And, as long ordained by 
the powers that be, so she did— Aus- 
tria's first in figure skating. 

Had glamour and excitement been the 
rule of the affair, Fraulein Schuba would 
have been hard put to place anywhere 
near the two firefly beauties who won 
the silver and bronze medals — the love- 
ly Canadian Karen Magnusscn and the 
pixie American from Rockford, III., Ja- 
net Lynn, 18, who started the freestyle 
competition in third and fourth place. 
Miss Holmes, who skated unsteadily, 
took a fall and finished fourth. 

When asked if she anticipated an ice 
revue contract after this Olympics, Trixi 
said, “No, my mother has a lumber shop. 
I will help her in the lumber shop.” 

Leave the lumber to Trixi. By all odds 
the most electrifying event of the week — 
and indeed of many Olympic days past 
and many to come — occurred before the 
happy crowd that packed the slopes 
along the Miyanomori 70-meter ski jump 
hill. No other venue had attracted such 
a jam of spectators, for this was the con- 
test in which the Japanese stood a bet- 
ter than fair chance of winning a medal. 


The crowd's favorite was a slender, 
ascetic jumper named Yukio Kasaya, 
28, a stylish competitor who had already 
done well this winter on the European 
circuit. Since Kasaya is from Hokkaido, 
the carpet of people clustered at the bot- 
tom of the hill was speckled with the 
flags of Yoichimachi High, carried by 
those who had been his school chums. 

There were two other hometow n Hok- 
kaido boys on the Japanese team: Ak- 
itsugu Konno, 27, and Seiji Aochi, 29, 
and during their practice jumps the 
crowd chortled and exclaimed. Konno 
and Aochi came off the hill ahead of Ka- 
saya in the first jump of the meet, both 
producing long, graceful leaps that 
placed them at the top of the scores — 
ahead of every Russian or Norskman 
in town. 

Then Kasaya came to the platform. 
He gazed intently down at the lip of the 
jump far below, bowed his head, looked 
down at the hill and bowed his head 
again. For at least a minute he seemed 
immobilized: then he launched down the 
run and rose high against the trees, hang- 
ing poised above the crowd in perfect 
form. When he landed, the noise burst 
over him like a waterfall. Yukio Ka- 
saya was in first place. Konno and Aochi 
followed him. Nobody could believe it 
had happened. 

Women wept, men danced with each 
other and children turned somersaults. 
Japan had just one medal to show for 
its efforts in all the Winter Olympics 
ever held before — and now it had won 
three in a single event at its very own 
Games. When Kasaya's skis rapped onto 
the snow after his winning jump he 
clasped his hands over his head, then 
fell into the arms of his brother, Akio, 
and Konno. The Japanese coaches were 
weeping with happiness. They looked 
as if they had just come back from the 
horizon of the rainbow. 

After this glittering moment the only 
emotion left for the men’s downhill was 
relief that it came off with no more hitch- 
es. The favorite was Bernhard Russi, 
23, a slender Swiss lad from the goat- 
herd mountains near Anderniatt who 
was the World Cup downhill champion 
last year. Russi had said of Mount En- 
iwa: "In Europe you are afraid to go 
straight, but here there is no place to 
take an extra risk that will win the race.” 

There was, however, one sharp, pre- 
cipitous turn near the top of the run — a 
tough spot which the Japanese call “a 


steep where even the bears fall down.” 
Of course, no boy raised in the goat- 
herds is about to be troubled by any 
turn that terrifies bears. Russi attacked 
that spot savagely, gained a precious 
fraction of a second and flashed across 
the line in 1:51.43, a comfortable win- 
ner. Only his teammate Roland Collorn- 
bin and the Austrian Heini Messnercame 
within a full second of Russi's time, and 
Switzerland had its first Olympic gold 
medal ever in the men's dow nhill. 

But above all the rinks and slopes of 
Sapporo loomed the 6' 2" presence of 
Ard Schenk. On Sunday he captured the 
1 .500 meters with icy command. In Mon- 
day’s cheerful sunlight he set sail for a 
golden triple. But it would be hard to 
imagine a scene more in contrast to Ja- 
pan's outpouring of ski jump joy than 
the Dutchman's 10,000-mctcr venue. The 
fire had changed to ice; emotion to cool 
perfection. Schenk started last in the 
pairings and by the time he was off he 
knew that the man he had to beat was 
his teammate Vcrkerk, w ho had finished 
nearly two hours before in 15:04.70. In 
describing his two skaters Dutch Coach 
Leen Pfrommer said, "They are both 
excellent competitors, but the difference 
is that Verkerk skates from his heart, 
while Ard is logical and skates from his 
head.” 

And so it was. Without expression, 
Schenk drove himself around and around 
and around the rink — 25 times, ghosting 
along with a graceful, deceptively lazy- 
looking stroke that was in fact immense- 
ly powerful. He paced himself perfectly 
and crossed the line nearly four seconds 
under Verkerk's time. 

A tiny claque of Dutchmen went wild. 
They waved orange hats and unfurled 
scarves and put up a sign that said Hup 
Ard. They sang a song called Ard Is Al- 
ways World Champion and some of them 
took off their wooden shoes and beat 
them together in glee. Schenk waved to 
them, accepted a backslap from his coach 
and a few kisses from women skaters. 
As befitted a man who skates from his 
head, he remained calm, even though 
he had just become the sixth man in his- 
tory to win three gold medals in a sin- 
gle Winter Olympics. end 

American beauties graced Sapporo— and won 
some medals. Blonde Janet Lynn (bronze) 
eyes her figures, as does Julie Holmes. 
For Susie Corrock it was all downhill. 
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MAD FOR MARVIN B. AND ERNIE D 


The townspeople have always had something going for little Providence, but now that the stars are homegrown 
the fans are really flying, just like their Friars who are pushing hard to be best in the East by JOE JARES 


D ave Gavitt, basketball coach of the 
Providence College Friars, was act- 
ing as a photographer's assistant. His 
prize sophomore forward, Marvin 
Barnes, was having his picture taken 
in front of the school's main gales, 
but a tree branch was casting a shad- 
ow over the scene. Gavitt obligingly 
bent the branch out of the way and 
just then a passing bread truck stopped. 
The driver leaned out and yelled: “Hey, 
Gavitt, if it’s for Barnes, chop down 
the tree.” 

That is the way with the vicarious 
alumni of Providence, the jewelry mak- 
ers, the barbers, the bartenders in this 
heavily Catholic industrial city. They 
have always been slightly wild for the 
talented basketball teams assembled by 
the little school run by the Dominican 
Fathers, the teams that featured such 
imports as Lenny Wilkens from Brook- 
lyn, Vinnie Ernst from Jersey City, John- 
ny Egan from Hartford and Jimmy 
Walker from Boston. But this year 
they are almost beside themselves. The 
Friars are not only good again; their 
two big stars, Marvin B. and Ernie D., 
are local products. Barnes is a 6' 9" re- 
bounder from black South Providence 
whose high school team won two state 
titles. Ernie DiGregorio, a tricky ball- 
handling genie whom somebody let 
out of a bottle of Soave Bolla, comes 
from North Providence where he is idol- 
ized by all those DeLorenzos, DiCarlos 
and DeSimones who seem to lake up 
half the city's telephone directory. Af- 
ter a slow start, the two have led their 
well-balanced team to a 14-2 record, to 
a position challenging Penn for suprem- 
acy in the East and, last Saturday night, 
to a ragged 77-67 victory over downstate 
rival Rhode Island. 

DiGregorio's home is not far from 
his school and his horizons do not 
stretch much beyond Pawtucket and 
Woonsocket. He was such a local hero 
in high school that his cult even 
threw a testimonial dinner for him 


and his dad gave him a new Corvette. 

“Here was a kid with a Corvette 
who didn’t even know where Boston 
was," said Gavitt. “Then he found 
out the car wasn't big enough to 
drive him and his buddies to various 
places for two-on-two pickup games, 
so he decided to trade it in on a four- 
seat Thunderbird." 

The Friars had no trouble recruiting 
DiGregorio, and Chris Clark, radio 
and TV voice of the team, quickly fig- 
ured out that at the tempo at which 
Ernie played, the name DiGregorio 
was going to be a serious hazard to 
smooth broadcasting. He started calling 
him Ernie D. Now even the license 
plates on the T-Bird say ERNIE D. 

Barnes might have got away to Cin- 
cinnati if it had not been for a storm. 
He boarded a plane for the first time 
in his life to fly there for a campus 
visit. After bobbing and weaving around 
the Ohio skies for a while, the plane 
had to detour to Baltimore. Barnes 
got off and immediately flew home to 
Providence. He never did make it to 
Cincinnati. 

He did get out with the rest of the Fri- 
ars this season to Los Angeles, how- 
ever. After arriving he went to Gavitt 
and asked if he and some teammates 
could rent a car and go touring. 

“Marvin," asked the coach, “did 
you come out here to beat Southern 
Cal or have a ball?" 

“I came out here to beat Southern 
Cal and then have a ball," answered 
Marvin B. 

It turned out that he managed to com- 
bine the two. He took down 17 re- 
bounds and Ernie D. scored 27 points 
(20 in the first half) as Providence 
upset the Trojans 70-66. An ecumenical 
euphoria set in at home. No longer 
were the Italians along Atwells Avenue 
complaining that Barnes shot too much. 

Sweet ball handler Ernie D. ignores the an- 
kle he sprained earlier and drives for basket. 


No longer were the blacks in South Prov- 
idence complaining that Ernie D. sel- 
dom fed their man. And the ill feeling 
that for a while clouded the Friars' fu- 
ture was blessedly past. 

The fever that set in after that win 
afflicted even the legitimate grads, one 
of whom, Hal Rich, covers the Friars 
for The Providence Journal and takes 
his beat to heart. Rich has been known 
to get so nervous before a game that 
he had to down tranquilizers, and he 
once passed out in a Philadelphia hotel 
lobby before a round of the Quaker 
City tournament. Some of the priests 
at the college are infected, too. Gavitt 
says that four or five of the faculty 
are under doctors' orders to turn off 
the radio report of a game when the 
score gets too close. 

The Rhode Island game Saturday 
could have been just that kind. The 
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Rams had a mediocre 7-7 record, but 
the squad was loaded with transfers 
(from Duke, Tennessee, Wisconsin and 
a junior college) who were just getting 
the kinks out after at least a year’s lay- 
off apiece. Rhode Island had become 
known as Transfer Tech, and Coach 
Tom Carmody, admitting that his re- 
cruiting had suffered as a result, vowed 
to take no more switchers — not even 
Kareem Abdul-Jabbar from the Mil- 
waukee Bucks. 

Gavitt, only 34 but already an ex- 
perienced, dedicated worrier, figured 
that Rhode Island would battle des- 
perately to win and perhaps turn its 
season around. Poor Carmody had 
more believable woes, like how to han- 
dle Ernie D. "I saw him destroy South- 
ern Cal and Villanova, and they were 
pretty good clubs," he said. "He’s 
one of the most perceptive floor lead- 
ers in college ball. He doesn’t have 
good speed, but he has a great quick- 
ness and he sees things that most peo- 
ple are blind to on a basketball court. 
He can spot the open man as well as 
anybody since Cousy.” 

Good enough, but Saturday DiGre- 
gorio almost saved Rhode Island the 



trouble of defending against him. Coach 
Gavitt was taking his customary pre- 
game nap when the telephone woke 
him up. It was Ernie D. sheepishly ad- 
mitting that he had turned his left 
ankle while playing one-on-one with 
his little brother on their driveway 
court at home. Guard Don Lewis had 
pulled the same trick last season and 
missed most of tjne NIT. 

DiGregorio was X-rayed and got 
the ice-pack treatment, but he did not 
get the O.K. to play until an hour be- 
fore tip-off. In the game he was far 
from the slick-passing floor leader who 
had worried Rhode Island’s Carmody 
so. Instead of an All-America, maybe 
he was just All-East. 

Approximately 3,500 fans, sitting and 
standing, were squeezed into Alumni 
Hall, but that was no surprise. It has 
been sold out virtually every game 
since 1958, which was the year Wil- 
kens began to amaze people as a ju- 
nior. All home games are now tele- 
vised, but the situation will be greatly 
improved next season when the Friars 
will play in the new $13 million, 1 1,000- 
seat Civic Center. 

Rhode Island opened in a two-three 
zone defense, and at first Gavitt thought 
it was a break for his team because Di- 
Gregorio would have had a tough 
time functioning against a clinging man- 
to-man defense. He didn’t have time 
to cackle, though, because Providence 
shot poorly over the zone and Rhode 
Island got off to a six-point lead. A com- 
bination of strong board work by Barnes 
and good shooting by Forward Fran 
Costello brought the Friars back to a 
37-34 lead at halftime. But Wilkens, who 
was in the stands scouting for the Se- 
attle SuperSonics, was not seeing the 
Ernie D. beloved of the Northside. The 
bad ankle had effectively eliminated the 
team’s wicked fast break. 

The game stayed close all the way, 
but fouls, technical and otherwise, did 
Rhode Island in. Providence was trail- 
ing 59-58 when it made its big move. 
Sub Nehru (Sky) King scored un- 
derneath with a fancy assist from Di- 
Gregorio. Then Rhode Island’s center, 
Don Blackman, fouled out on a bad 
call and complained so bitterly that he 
got slapped with a technical. Providence 
made three free throws and kept pos- 



session to boot. When Costello hit a turn- 
around jump shot, the Friars had a six- 
point lead. 

Providence went on to win by 10, 
but it wasn't easy. Three times before 
the final buzzer its hulking center, Lar- 
ry Ketvirtis, who seems to go into a fren- 
zy when played closely, lost his temper 
and started throwing elbows, which is 
not a nice habit for a fellow to get 
into. At least that is the way the of- 
ficials looked at it. They gave Ketvirtis 
two technical fouls. 

Barnes finished with 18 rebounds 
and 16 points. Ernie D. played nearly 
all the way on the sore ankle and had 
six assists and eight points. Captain 
Don Lewis did his usual good defensive 
job while scoring 14, but the leading 
scorer with 21 was Costello, an Irish- 
man who loves to show up for games 
wearing a gray bowler and spats. Cos- 
tello is from Massachusetts, not Rhode 
Island, but the alumni did not seem 
to mind at all. end 
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The ugly violence in Minnesota was only one of the many 
ills afflicting the college game. Here the president of the 
nation's coaches demands changes to redeem his sport 


TIME TO CLEAN UP BASKETBALL 

by WILLIAM L. WALL with DAN OFFENBURGER 


E vents of recent weeks have brought to the public's at- 
tention a series of problems involving college bas- 
ketball. As president of the National Association of Bas- 
ketball Coaches, I have been working with our board of 
directors on programs to rectify many wrongs in our game. 
Until now we have not publicized our efforts, but because 
of the widespread reaction to outbreaks such as the vi- 
olent Ohio Statc-Minnesota game two weeks ago (SI, Feb. 
7) I feel it is important to speak out on behalf of the or- 
ganization whose membership stands ready to begin house- 
cleaning of the sport. 

It was not only the game in Minneapolis that aroused 
coaches across the country. Encroachments by the Amer- 
ican Basketball Association, and what its approach — name- 
ly, greed for the quick buck — stands for are viewed as 



Coaches' President Bill Wall heads all athletics at MacMurray. 


every bit as destructive of college basketball. And there 
are other ills: the threat of gambling scandals, crowd-pro- 
voking bench behavior by coaches, a lack of real concern 
for the education of the athletes and the rupture of ties 
between honest educational and athletic programs. But 
most serious of all is the matter of cheating in recruiting. 
Cheating is the end result of a vicious cycle that begins 
with a win-at-all-costs philosophy. Cheating is a fire fanned 
by college alumni and administrations and the general 
public. Cheating primarily — but all the other problems, 
too — have prompted our association to take action to 
change the course of the college game. 

I want first to stress that I am not blowing the whistle 
on anyone. I am not a do-gooder and I believe that it is 
only a matter of chance that I, rather than some other 
coach, am speaking for our prestigious board of directors. 
But the time has come when we must speak out. Cheating 
occurs most often in the recruiting of players, and in the 
past years many rumors and allegations of illegal recruit- 
ing have crossed my desk. Often it has been impossible to 
prove that the rumors were any more than that, but there 
have been sufficient numbers of checked cases that con- 
vince us that matters are bad enough to demand action. 

A flagrant instance brought to my attention involved a 
major-college coach who is reported to have awarded the 
usual NCAA scholarship plus S250 a month and a new 
Camaro automobile to a star player. An option was add- 
ed that if the player's parents moved to the city where the 
school was located they would be housed in a free, fur- 
nished apartment. However, this coach may have prof- 
fered himself into a bind. He offered another star the 
NCAA ''ride'' plus SI 50 a month and a less expensive com- 
pact car. I still wonder what happened when the two play- 
ers parked next to each other in the gym parking lot. 

Another typical violation that came to our attention 
involved the high school player who was invited to visit 
two campuses located within 30 miles of each other. He 
received round-trip air tickets from both institutions but 
did not go home between visits to the schools. Instead, he 
cashed the extra ticket and pocketed the money. Neither 
school seemed guilty since their officials were not aware 
of what the other did. 

1 personally do not run into many violations among the 
small schools our MacMurray teams play. But I did ob- 
serve, if only circumstantially, the sort of thing that is 
going on now when I worked as manager of the U.S. 
team in the World University Games of 1970 and in 1971 


at the U.S. Olympic Development Camp at Colorado 
Springs. In both instances I dealt with many of the game's su- 
perstars. I and other coaches were aware that some players 
had money and valuable items that seemed far out of line 
with their personal backgrounds. Three of the players who 
shortly were to qualify as hardship cases for the pro drafts 
had apparent access to large amounts of money and the 
things it buys. Proving their guilt was next to impossible; 
it seemed certain, though, that they had been in close con- 
tact with player agents, who arc becoming objects of major 
concern for coaches and administrators alike. Evidence 
produced lately indicates that agents are now aligning them- 
selves with players even before they graduate from high 
school, often signing personal service contracts with them. 

There are many factors involved. Too many kids are in 
college today who have no interest in or any desire for an 
education. They use college basketball programs only in 
the most narrow sense to further their professional ca- 
reers. There is a widespread lack of loyalty on the part of 
the players to the schools they represent. Based both on 
cases reported to the NABC and on my discussions with 
coaches and concerned officials, I would say that 80% of 
the cases of violation involve black players, 80% of these 
come from junior colleges and 98% of the coaches in- 
volved arc white. The black player is not always at fault. 
The coach or recruiter who exploits him is. Many cases 
involve talented young players from lower-income urban 
backgrounds. They are fine young men but they do not 
know the rules and often they get in over their heads 
when they deal with irresponsible college recruiters. They 
start innocently and then find themselves involved in a 
spiderweb of problems that sometimes results in the loss 
of their scholarships. 

Athletic directors and even head coaches often are not 
aware of violations by their own staff's. Because there are 
so many new arenas in the country with large seating ca- 
pacities, there is great pressure involved, particularly for 
aggressive assistants who are anxious to win a plume and 
build toward their own head coaching job. Many of these 
assistants arc on the road for weeks at a time with no 
more contact with the athletic department than an oc- 
casional phone call. It is easy to see how they can break 
the rules without the know ledge of their supervisors. 

It is easy, too, to sec how a certain type of agent op- 
erates, although it is nearly impossible to prove him guilty. 
He is not an assistant coach, but he represents a college — 
sometimes officially, sometimes unofficially — and his job 
is to float around with a big bankroll from undetermined 
source s. He provides for players financially, makes them 
beholden to him and then directs them to the college of his-— 
not their — choice. 

What can be done about all this? It is the intent of our 
board of directors to conduct a massive cleanup effort di- 
rected toward eliminating the problem areas in college 
basketball before they become forces which will destroy 
the game. In July we adopted a new program designed to 
encourage coaches to report others who are cheating on 
recruiting regulations. We asked coaches to stop com- 
plaining about cheating and to do something to stop it. 

To date we have succeeded in getting some coaches to 
supply evidence, documented when possible, of violations 


and have discovered that a majority of violations can be 
easily isolated. Most prominent is a group of several ma- 
jor independent (nonconference) schools, particularly those 
schools wooing talent from the junior colleges. The rea- 
son for this is not hard to find. Conferences usually have 
agreements among member schools. The conference com- 
missioners have power to enforce rules and they have the 
necessary machinery for handling purported violations. 
The independents lack such organization and in addition 
must live with the problems of scratching for represen- 
tative schedules, battling for TV exposure and establishing 
records good enough to earn them tournament berths. 

Unfortunately, it is difficult to persuade some people to 
report on others because often they have skeletons in their 
own recruiting closets. I disagree with the view commonly 
expressed that everyone cheats a little and some cheat a 
lot. There are many honest programs in the country and 
some even succeed. Adolph Rupp, my predecessor as pres- 
ident, and our 1 1-man board, a cross-section of large and 
small colleges, would like to see more of that. 

There is much left to be done. To start with we need to 
beef up the investigative branch of the NCAA and to 
speed the pace of its work. The NCAA has only three in- 
vestigators, and they check on other sports, too, notably 
football. These investigators look into cases only after 
complaints are filed. We think a staff of 10 or 12 men 
would be more realistic. In the past year the NABC con- 
sidered adding its own investigators but at the request of 
the NCAA held back. We still may go ahead with the proj- 
ect. We hope, in the meantime, that the NCAA will speed 
up its investigation methods. Right now it takes up to 19 
months to process a complaint, and that is too long. Too 
much harm can be done before a situation is corrected. 

For my part, I am continuing to do what our directors 
have asked of me. I talk continually with coaches through- 
out the country. I subscribe to 23 daily newspapers and I 
read them to keep up to date on what is happening na- 
tionally. If a coach speaks out in print about problems 
relating to recruiting or other ills of our game, I write to 
him, asking for an anonymous report giving details. I ask 
him to use plain paper and a plain envelope and assure 
him that the information will be turned over as it is re- 
ceived to a conference commissioner or to the NCAA for 
proper handling. 

I feel confident that our association's efforts will have 
great effect, and that they will continue under Fred Tay- 
lor of Ohio State when he succeeds me as president next 
month. But others must help us. Society has produced 
this system by its desire to win at all costs. Academic com- 
munities have tolerated it, and coaches, who should have 
faculty status but in most cases do not, have operated it, 
often, for instance, with telephone recruiting budgets that 
exceed funding for entire academic departments. If there 
is a key indictment of the entire system it is that univer- 
sity presidents do not have — and sometimes do not want 
to have — the power to control the internal functioning of 
their athletic departments. Where there is strong faculty 
and administrative control there are no big problems. The 
schools themselves and, ultimately, the public are respon- 
sible for a sane attitude. All of us, coaches, schools and 
public, must work together to save the game we love. 


IT'S DRYDEN FOR THE DEFENSE 



To be born to create , to love, to win 
at games is to be born to live in time* 
of peace. But war teaches ms to lose 
everything and become what we were 
not. It all becomes a question of style. 

—Camus 


K en Dryden, the McGill University 
Law School student who moon-’ 
lights as a goaltcnder for the Montreal 
Canadiens (see cover), contemplates the 
message his wife Lynda has hung over 
the desk in their apartment. "War, as I 
interpret it, is the variable in all men," 
he says. “For me, the war is hockey. I. 
cannot let hockey make me what l am 
not." 

Come along for a while to see how 
the battle goes, for Dryden is that rar- 
est of individuals in sport, the man who 
does what cannot be done. Let Boston 
win the National Hockey League’s reg-' 
ular-season race in the East by 20 points. 
Let Chicago do the same in the West. 
In the heart of every Bruin and Black 
Hawk fan will be the secret fear that 
this one tall, idealistic, implacable stu- 
dent will rise out of the Montreal nets 
to rob them of the Stanley Cup. even as 
he did last year. It could happen, it could 
happen. This season Kenneth Wayne 
Dryden .has been the only bulwark be- 
tween the Canadiens and certain ruin. 
The team that looked so strong in Oc- 
tober is staggering in February. But the 
Canadiens have lost only live of the 40 
games Dryden has played. With his re- 
placements in goal, the Canadiens have 
lost eight of 13 games. When Dryden 
came down with a back ailment at Christ- 
mastime, the Canadiens were battling 
Boston and New York for first place in 
the East. When he returned to the linc-_ 
up three weeks later, they were tum- 
bling toward fourth place. Last week it 
was the old, magical Dryden who braked 
the Canadiens' slide as he saw them 
through two victories and two ties on 
the road. 

Old? He is 24 and still classed as an* 
NHL rookie. Obviously he has not suc- 
cumbed to the star syndrome, a malady 
that often devours the young. Except for 
an unlisted telephone number, Dryden’s 



The young lawyer-goalie's Canadie 
Ken to scare the prosecution they 

life is that of the struggling student de- 
pendent on someone else for his funds, 
not the pro earning a S35.000 salary. 

The Drydens. who met at Cornell, live 
in a sparsely furnished, one-bedroom 
high-rise apartment in the Notre Dame 
de Grace section of Montreal. The only 
piece of real furniture in the living room 
is a color television-stereo complex giv- 
en Ken as Life Saver of the Month for 
his Stanley Cup heroics. The dining- 
room table is a card table in disguise, 
and all the chairs fold up. “You don't 
buy furniture impulsively," Dryden says. 
“A piece of furniture lasts at least 10 
years, so why make the wrong decision 
and regret it all that time." 

When he leaves the apartment for 
games at the Forum or classes at Mc- 
Gill, Ken drives off in one of the two 
cars he also won for his cup perfor- 
mances. Most of the Canadiens pay S35 
a month to park in a covered area across 
the street from the Forum. Not Dry- 
den. He cruises the streets until he spots 
a free parking place. At McGill he parks 
directly in front of the entrance to the 
law school — and parks free. 

Dryden carries a full load of five cours- 

• es, but he often misses lectures because 
of his travels with the Canadiens. "It's 
not that much of a problem," he says, 
“because I can borrow someone's notes 
and make copies of them." Unlike most 
of his classmates, though. Dryden docs 

_ not use the copying machine at the law- 

’ school library. "It's 10«* a page there." 
he says, “and there's a place down the 
hill, off campus, where it's only 54 a 
page — and they make the copies for you. 
It all adds up, you know.” 

Nor is Dryden a spendthrift when it 

• comes to clothes. His only major pur- 
chase so far this year has been a calf- 
length raccoon coat that set him back 
S80. “Lynda and I found it in the window 
of a secondhand store down in Old 
Montreal.” he recalls. "You've got to 
shop around these days to get what you 
want.” 

Dryden went shopping for a pair of 
bools last week in Montreal and must 
have tried on 25 before deciding which 
to buy. "What's the problem, sir, can't 


n clients have a shaky case, but with 
may win by MARK MULVOY 


you afford these boots?" asked the frus- 
trated salesman as Dryden headed for 
the door, empty-handed. Ken shrugged. 
"I hate to shop,” he said. "It's so final.” 

Although his contemporaries in sports 
would argue with him. Dryden does not 
believe there is anything particularly un- 
usual about his attitudes toward life. 
"Look.” he says, "most people our age 
are living the way we are. Most people 
have to struggle. Why not us? Let's see 
how we can live this way. We're prob- 
ably going to have a fair amount of 
money in the future, but that doesn't 
mean we should be wild with our mon- 
ey now." 

Dryden has always been a sensible 
human being, except maybe when he 
chose to become a goaltender in the first 
place. He started in the nets in Isling- 
ton, Ontario when he was five. His fa- 
ther. Murray, built goals from two-by- 
fours and chicken wire and placed them 
in the driveway so the boys in the neigh- 
borhood could play ball hockey. "I 
played one goal, and my brother Dave 
[now with the Buffalo Sabres] played 
the other," Ken says. "That’s all there 
was to it." The Drydens moved to a big- 
ger house a year later, and Murray Dry- 
den had the whole backyard paved in 
the interests of bigger and better ball- 
hockey games. 

“We had tournaments every Satur- 
day," Ken recalls. "Rubber balls were 
crummy on the pavement, but tennis 
balls were great. They stung more, too.” 
Dryden started playing organized hockey 
in an Atom League when he was seven 
years old. with Humber Valley of To- 
ronto’s West End. The next year he 
played for the Humber Valley team in 
a Peewee League, even though he -was 
two or three years younger than his team- 
mates. "My father did that intention- 
ally,” Ken says. "His feeling was that 
you improve more by playing against 
older competition. And I always man- 
aged to do all right with the older boys.” 

Dryden played goal for Humber Val- 
ley teams until he was 15, then moved 
into Junior "B" hockey with the Eto- 
bicoke Indians. After his first season with 
Etobicoke he was drafted by Montreal. 



DINING WITH LYNDA ME DIGS FOR DATA 


“I remember the night well," says Scot- 
ty Bowman, now the Montreal coach 
but then a scout for the team. "We knew 
about him from Roger Neilson, our To- 
ronto-area scout, but we were sort of con- 
cerned about his ambition. He kept talk- 
ing about going to school instead of 
playing Junior 'A'." The Montreal man- 
agement debated the Dryden question 
for hours. Finally. Sam Pollock, the gen- 
eral manager, told Scout Claude Ruel 
to phone Neilson for one final report 
on Dryden. "Neilson told him that Dry- 
den could be the best goalie in Junior 
‘A* that next year," Bowman says. When 
Ruel relayed Neilson's comment to Pol- 
lock, the Canadiens promptly drafted 
Dryden. 

“They wanted me to go to Peterbor- 
ough, Ontario." Dryden says. "They had 
a strong team there but needed a sec- 
ond goaltender. But my schooling was 
the hang-up. I was planning to attend 
Grade 13, the most important academic 
year in Canada, and there would be a 
lot of pressure on me to do well in the 
classroom. I could not see how living 
away, playing hotkey and trying to go 
to school in Peterborough would work, 
so I stayed in Toronto.” 

continued 
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KEN DRY DEN continued 


Besides playing goal for Etobicoke, 
Drydcn also was an All-City forward 
on his school basketball team. In fact, 
when he finished Grade 13, several Ca- 
nadian colleges and at least one Amer- 
ican school approached him with schol- 
arship offers on which he could com- 
bine hockey and basketball. Michigan 
Tech had a most tempting deal. “They 
told me I could play basketball my fresh- 
man and sophomore years and then, 
when Tony Esposito graduated, I could 
switch over to hockey." But Ken seemed 
intent on attending Princeton. Later, at 
the urging of some friends, he visited 
Cornell and forgot about Princeton. 

“Despite what people think, I did not 
have a scholarship at Cornell,” Dryden 
says. “Oh, I got S200 each year for an 
honorary scholarship, but that barely 
accounted for the currency exchange.” 
So he worked. As a freshman Dryden 
was a waiter and dishwasher in a fra- 
ternity house and earned his room and 
board. The next three years he lived off 
campus in a private residence and did 
odd chores to work off his room and 
board. During the summers he did con- 
struction work in Ithaca, destruction 
work on Toronto buildings and a com- 
bination of both in Alaska. 

On the ice at Cornell, Dryden was 
something of a legend. In three years 
he played in only four losing games, 
and his goals-against average was a mi- 
croscopic 1.60. “It was pretty easy be- 
hind the bench when he was in the goal,” 
says Ned Hark ness, general manager of 
the Detroit Red Wings, who was the Cor- 
nell coach during Dryden's varsity years. 

All this time Dryden heard nothing 
from the Canadicns. “I never even knew 
they were alive,” he says, “until the end 
of my senior year after a game at Bos- 
ton College. Someone told me that Toe 
Blake was in the stands watching me.” 
Later, Sam Pollock drove down to Ith- 
aca, watched Dryden win another game 
and told him that the Canadiens would 
be in touch with him after the Stanley 
Cup playoffs. During those 1969 play- 
offs Dryden attended a sports banquet 
in Boston, where the Canadiens hap- 
pened to be playing the Bruins. "I called 
Mr. Pollock and asked him if he had 
an extra ticket,” Dryden says. Pollock 
gave Dryden a scat six rows behind the 
Montreal bench, alongside some of the 
team's executives. 

“I was a big Bruin fan then,” Dry- 
den says, “and I could barely restrain 


myself. I kept wanting to jump up and 
cheer for Boston." Dryden had been ac- 
cepted at Harvard Law School and, as 
he says, “I really wanted to go there.” 
The one big drawback was that he could 
not have played hockey. Meanwhile, the 
Canadian national team had offered him 
a three-year contract that included full 
tuition at the University of Manitoba 
at Winnipeg. Pollock was talking minor- 
league hockey, nothing more. 

Dryden eventually decided to play 
with the national team and attend law' 
school in Winnipeg. “When 1 phoned 
Mr. Pollock," Ken says, “he was 
stunned. I'm sure that he thought I was 
using the law school approach as a le- 
ver to get more money.” If anything, 
Dryden's seriousness about the pursuit 
of law 1 impressed Pollock, and when the 
national team folded a year later, he of- 
fered Dryden an opportunity to combine 
hockey and law school in Montreal. Ken 
jumped at the chance. Last season he 
was a full-time law student at McGill 
and a weekend goaltcnder for the Mon- 
treal Voyagcurs of the American Hock- 
ey League until early in March, when 
the Canadiens realized they would get 
no Stanley Cup with the goalies then 
playing. Enter Dryden. Exit Boston, 
Minnesota and Chicago. 

While Dryden has managed to com- 
bine his two careers with no apparent 
difficulty (he has two B-pluses, two Bs 
and one C, as well as a 2. 1 4 goals-against 
average so far this season), he feels that 
the hockey world regards him with sus- 
picion. “They have this great myth that 
anyone who has anything else to do ob- 
viously docs not approach hockey with 
the proper frame of mind, but to me 
it's the exact opposite. Hockey as a 24- 
hour job, 365 days a year, is absurd." 

Still, most hockey people do believe 
that Dryden will play two or three more 
years and then settle into a padded chair 
in a law office somewhere in Ontario. 
“Jeez Murphy,” Ken says, “that’s such 
a defensive attitude, based on faulty rea- 
soning. What they are doing is demean- 
ing athletics. They're saying, ‘Of course 
he won't stay around very long because 
he can do something else.’ Certainly there 
arc more meaningful things in life, but 
at the same time hockey is enjoyable 
and a challenge. That's why I play it. Be- 
lieve me, I couldn't live with law alone.” 

What Dryden enjoys most about hock- 
ey is the opportunity it gives him to do 
independent research on subjects not in- 


volved with either law or hockey. He 
thirsts for knowledge and considers ev- 
eryone a research subject. “Working for 
Ralph Nader last summer taught me that 
you never know enough about any- 
thing," Dryden says. “You can learn 
something from everyone." 

One day last week he was sitting in 
the trainer's room at the Forum, get- 
ting a back treatment from Bob Wil- 
liams, who used to work at Indiana Uni- 
versity. Williams began to talk about 
Doc Counsilman and Hobie Billingsley, 
the swimming and diving coaches, re- 
spectively, at Indiana. “I had heard a 
few things about both of them, about 
their coaching methods," Dryden said 
after his session with Williams, “and 
now I know a lot more.” 

At dinner that night in Montreal's 
Cafe Martin, Dryden wanted to talk 
shop with Rohmann, the maitre d’. 
He wanted to know all about the 
beef, the lobster bisque, the profit per 
plate, the freezer facilities, the help. 
How arc serving sizes decided? What 
nights are busiest? At what time does 
the dinner crowd arrive? Do best nights 
vary by seasons? Who sits upstairs and 
who sits downstairs? “You never know 
when this information will come in 
handy," he said. 

Dryden's restless mind never stops 
probing, even when he is on the ice. 
Some nights, particularly when the Ca- 
nadiens are playing one of those expan- 
sion teams that seem to shoot marsh- 
mallows instead of pucks, Ken has plen- 
ty of time to case the arena. “I look at 
the scoreboard, read the message board, 
everything,” he says. (“At Cornell he 
used to keep track of how much popcorn 
the vendors sold,” claims Ned Hark- 
ness.) Afterward he briefs his teammates 
and the press on the outcomes of the oth- 
er games. “Detroit tied Los Angeles on 
Dionne’s goal in the late minutes of the 
game," he reported to one and all the 
other night. “The Wings were down 4-2 
before they rallied.” 

But Dryden prays that he will not be 
watching the message board some night 
when Bobby Hull or Bobby Orr or Rod 
Gilbert fires the puck at him from 25 
feet. Flash word that Saks Fifth Av- 
enue has slashed the price of its extra- 
warm raccoons and you might just get 
him to flub one. Maybe. Hockey may 
not make Dryden what he is not, but 
when the magic is working he is the es- 
sence of hockey. 
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Seagram’s VO. 

For people who want the best that life has to offer. 

They seem to do everything. And they do it right. Even when 
it comes to having a arink. It has to be Seagram s V.O. Very special. 

VeryCanadian. Very right. Known by the company it keeps. x / 

Seagram’s * ) Canadian 





Try out for 

some of our uniforms. 

Today's Army values athletes. 

We value them because they hustle, they work, they 
understand teamwork, they accept responsibility, they have 
spirit and help make a better Army. 

And todays athlete can develop in the Army. Because 
we have every sport imaginable. For every level of talent. 

In the finest playing facilities. With qualified head coaches, 
assistant coaches, trainers, equipment managers and all else 
that goes with a big-time sports program. 

You can take your sport seriously. 14% of our 1968 
Olympic team was Army. 

Or you can hack around. A half -court game, shirts 
against the skins. With nets! 

Todays athlete will like other things about the Army 
The opportunity to learn a skill. A starting salary of $288 a 
month. All meals, housing, clothing, medical and dental care 
free. And 30 days paid vacation a year. 

We'd like to recruit you for the Army team. Send us 
the coupon, or write: Army Opportunities, Dept. 200A, 
Hampton, Va. 23369. Tbdavfe tally 

wants to ioin you. 


I'd like to know more about sports and other opportunities in today's Army 



fight film CROWD includes actors Jeff Bridges and Stacy Reach 
(in robes): oldtime Los Angeles lightweight Bob Dixon ( left ); 
and Art Aragon, the Golden Boy, now a bail bondsman (right). 


YOU GO POOM, 
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T he Civic Auditorium in Stockton, 
Calif., where fight scenes were being 
filmed for the forthcoming movie Fat 
City, was one atmospheric arena. The on- 
camera seats were filled with about six 
ethnic strains of scroungy-to-genteel 
Stockton extras, and the air was heavy 
with fumes: fake smoke, from a ma- 
chine that blows mineral oil over dry 
ice, and real smoke, from the Don Di- 
ego Dunhill Scleccion Supremas Direc- 
tor John Huston handed out to front- 
row spectators when he felt the air was 
getting too clear around them. 

Vapors aside, the auditorium carried 
a good funky history. At one time or an- 
other both Jack Dempsey and Joe Louis 
made tank-town appearances there and, 
according to local promoter Jack Cruz 
(who plays a pitiless local promoter in 
the film), Max Baer once pounded his 
head against the steam pipes downstairs 
to get ready for a bout with someone 
named Chief Cariboo. 

Possibly the air was further charged 
by virtue of the fact that so many peo- 
ple, real and fictional, were breathing it 
through broken noses. That included the 
film’s two central characters, hard-scrab- 
ble Stockton club fighters Billy Tully 
and Ernie Munger. played by actors Sta- 
cy Reach and JefT Bridges. 

Ernie Munger got his nose — with the 
aid of some pretend blood applied by a 
makeup man — in his first fight on cam- 
era. Then Billy’s and Ernie's handlers, 
themselves former fighters, exchanged 
the following dialogue: 

Babe : How’s your nose? Can you 
breathe? 

Ruben : Yeah, can’t you? 

Babe : Not on a wet day. 

Babe, the punchy trainer, was played 
by retired Art Aragon, the Golden Boy, 
whose nose isn’t so good in real life. 
The same goes for Leonard Gardner, 


who grew up in Stockton and who wrote 
the novel Fat City and the screenplay 
for the movie. Gardner gave up orga- 
nized boxing some 15 years ago after 
his nose was broken two times in sev- 
en amateur bouts (of which he says he 
won "about three”). Like Ernie in the 
novel, Gardner in his fighting days tried 
to toughen the lining of his nose by sniff- 
ing brine up into it. 

Director Huston's nose was broken 
for the first time "when I was chasing 
an ice wagon and the wagon stopped,” 
and again during his late teens in Los An- 
geles, when at six feet and 138 pounds, 
he fought under various names, some- 
times twice in one night, for S5 or SIO. 
Huston says he was not, however, am- 
ateur lightweight champion of Califor- 
nia, as has often been reported. 

Reach, the most prominent actor in 
the mostly amateur cast of Fat City, 
has never broken his nose (and he ap- 
peared for one scene with his trunks on 
backward — everlast in the rear), but 
while he was posing for still pictures his 
looks were inspected approvingly by Ar- 
agon and former light heavyweight con- 
tender Sixto Rodriguez, who also ap- 
pears in the film. "He’s got the profile 
of a fighter,” said Rodriguez. 

"Pushed-in nose,” agreed Aragon. 
"He looks good." 

As for Rodriguez, his nose is folded 
over to one side, like a Picasso’s. When 
makeup man Jack Young saw it, he 
said, "Your nose is perfect! I don’t want 
to touch it!" Young should know, be- 
ing not only a blood-and-scar technician 
of some note (who wouldn't reveal the 
base for his blood solution except to 
say that "it’s edible on pancakes— in 
fact, I think I’ll order pancakes tomor- 
row in the coffee shop, pour some of 
this blood on them and see what people 
say”), but also a former Golden Gloves 


champion w ith no bone left in his nose. 

"Fighters' noses all used to be flat,” 
observed Assistant Director Al Silvani, 
formerly Frank Sinatra’s bodyguard, 
and an established fight trainer and fight- 
movie consultant. "All the bone would 
be taken out so it wouldn't splinter and 
cause bleeding.” 

Fat City, which will be released in 
May by Columbia Pictures and Rastar 
Productions, is about more than box- 
ing. Its characters represent an entire 
stratum of people — winos, gas-station 
attendants, onion-toppers, a "taciturn 
black upholsterer" played by former wel- 
terweight champion Curtis Cokes — who 
have had more taken out of them than 
nasal bone and who are never going to 
make it to the sweet life symbolized in 
the title. Most of the film's action oc- 
curs on the small-time fight scene — box- 
ing being what Tully and Munger hope 
will carry them to Fat City. And on-cam- 
era stuff aside, the movie’s bringing to- 
gether of so many real and simulated 
fighters gave rise to a wealth of fight 
talk, and even a few fleeting fights. It 
was a wonder no noses were broken. 

Huston had some good fight stories 
to tell, and he almost got caught with 
an unscheduled punch. “When I was a 
boy in Los Angeles," he said, "my he- 
roes were boxers: Jackie Fields, Fidel 
(pronounced Fiddle] La Barba, Baby 
Joe Gans, Dynamite Young George, Joe 
Schlocker, Georgie Levine, Ace Hud- 
kins, Sergeant Sammy Baker. . . . My 
father took me to see the Dempsey-Fir- 
po fight, which was the greatest thing 
that could happen to a kid. And after I 
had been fighting some myself, I went 
to New York to see my father in a play. 
This was in the late ’20s, and hoods 
[pronounced by Huston to rhyme with 
"foods"] were trying to move into the 
theater world. I went into my father's 

cominufd 


ROOM AND I'LL GO POW 

The has-beens and never-wases whom John Huston assembled to lend authenticity to his 
fight movie, 'Fat City,’ found that pulling punches is as much of an art as throwing them 

by ROY BLOUNT JR. 
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dressing room and he said, ‘John, there's 
a man outside who's giving me a little 
trouble. I think he's one of those hoods.' 
I was full of myself then, so I jumped 
up and went outside, ready to do some- 
thing. And there stood Jack Dempsey." 

Needless to say, Huston did not mix 
it up with Walter Huston’s friend, the 
Manassa Mauler, but in Stockton the 
director of The Maltese Falcon and The 
Red Badge of Courage and a star in 
Candy and Myra Breckinridge was al- 
most decked by a nonentity. Stockton 
is currently undergoing urban renewal 
and chamber-of-commerce promotion, 
but patches survive of what used to be — 
at least according to the boasts of some 
of the more raffish Stocktonites — the big- 
gest skid row west of Chicago. Wash- 
ington Square in the center of town is 
still bestrewn with about as many semiag- 
ricultural drifters, dozing or drinking 
wine, as were found murdered and bur- 
ied last May in Yuba City, 80 miles 
away. Huston and Reach were standing 
in a skid-row doorway going over a scene 
when one such individual materialized 
and snatched away the satchel held by 
Reach. When the bag had been retrieved 
and the scene shot, Huston ran after 
the man to offer him a couple of dol- 
lars. When tapped on the shoulder, how- 
ever, the drifter whirled and just missed 
Huston with a roundhouse right. 

Billy Walker also was involved in some 
tense moments. Walker, a tall, un- 
marked, high-Afroed welterweight, is a 
30-year-old Stockton resident who is des- 
perate to build a professional ring ca- 
reer after seven years in Soled ad Pris- 
on, where he was both welterweight and 
middleweight champion. Walker's pros- 
pects have improved somewhat since the 
summer — he has had a couple of suc- 
cessful fights in Arizona — and Huston 
has been trying to make a match for 
him in Los Angeles. But when he was 
picked to play a minor boxing role in 
the film he was suffering from a repu- 


tation as a dangerous fighter (some said 
a dirty one) as well as a cutie who was 
likely to beat most anybody's boy but 
didn't have enough of a name, thanks 
to the seven years out of circulation, to 
make beating him worthwhile. He was 
getting less than one fight a month, nev- 
er for more than S400, so he wasn't mak- 
ing much of a living. Then the movie 
came along and, ironically. Walker's role 
was to fake a fight with a local kid who 
had never boxed before and to make it 
look close. "I finally get into the ring 
and then I can't hit the guy,’’ he said. 
"It's frustrating. Well, I hit him once. I 
didn't turn it over. I just slapped him. 
Almost tore his head off." 

While the film company was in town. 
Walker had brushes with two fighters. 
One evening a series of popping noises 
resounded around the pool of the Hol- 
iday Inn. It was Walker and 24-year- 
old Ruben Navarro, once the top-ranked 
junior lightweight contender and hero 
of the Los Angeles Mexican-American 
population, who makes a couple of brief 
appearances in the film. The two got to 
sparring a little and generating some 
heat. It ended when Navarro cracked 
Walker's bridgework with his open hand. 
Then there was the taping session match- 
ing Walker and fifth-ranked welterweight 
Hedgemon Lewis. There had been talk 
of a movie-colony match between Walk- 
er and Lewis, which would have been a 
great break for Walker. But this session 
was solely for the purpose of recording 
some convincing thunks, to be dubbed 
into the soundtrack at appropriate mo- 
ments. Lewis was almost stolid; Walker 
put more into it. He came on in his si- 
dling-bristling style, his torso switching 
like a cat's tail, his eyes and mouth gri- 
macing electrically. The two were con- 
centrating hard on throwing undamaging 
punches to each other's gloves and arms. 
"Cut the voice,’’ the sound man said 
when Walker started groaning — appar- 
ently with the effort of restraint. Still, 


the thunks didn't sound right. They tried 
Lewis hitting bare-handed into Walker's 
gloves, but that didn't work either. Final- 
ly they got the right sound from Lewis, 
gloved, hitting Al Silvani's bare hands. 
Walker got back into his robe, still 
twitching and jumping. 

One of those watching was Bob Dix- 
on, 50, a wizened ex-lightweight from 
Los Angeles, whose face has the texture 
of a much-abused boxing glove and 
whose voice is full of shattered glass. Ras- 
tar Productions found Dixon in a Stock- 
ton unemployment office and hired him 
to play a lettuce weeder who tells Tully, 
when the latter also is reduced to lettuce 
weeding, how wine and roses cost him 
a wife. Dixon hasn't fought in a ring 
since 1949, the year he got his first shot 
at a big purse. As he tells it. he was of- 
fered 53,000 to box in Canada under 
an assumed name. For such an oppor- 
tunity he took the cast off a broken 
right arm, figuring he could get by with- 
out using his right hand. He won the de- 
cision, but had to throw a couple of 
rights in the process, and after the fight 
his arm was swollen monstrously. He 
couldn't go to a doctor because he was 
afraid the boxing commission would get 
wind of his using the phony name. So 
he got a friend to put a cast on over the 
swelling. When the plaster came off, the 
arm was frozen at the elbow in the po- 
sition it remains in today, bent as if for 
jogging. Dixon wasn't much of a fight- 
er after that. 

"I get a government pension, from 
shrapnel in the war, so it really doesn't 
matter," he said. "But I’da probably 
been way up there. Ike Williams, he liked 
me. Because I was little and cocky. A lit- 
tle old lick didn't hurt too much, but 
you had to hit and not get hit, then coun- 
ter good and drop the stud. But I start- 
ed to drink a little bit. Got asthma. I'll 
go to the gym and fool around now. 
But I ain't got any gas." 

Dixon didn't have to fight anybody 
conttnurd 
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while Fat City was being made. Nei- 
ther, by any means, did white-haired 
Sammy Stein, but he remembered row- 
dier days. Stein plays the movie ring an- 
nouncer, a role he often fills in real life 
around San Francisco. Between takes 
he reminisced: ‘‘I started thinking about 
being an announcer when I was 17. I 
bought one of these small intercoms, 
cost SI. 50. I put one end in the next 
room and talked into the other, and I 
said, ‘The University of California.' It 
sounded pretty good. The U. . .ni. . .vcr- 
. , .si. . .leee of Cal. . .if. , .or. . .nia. 
Very good." 

And Al Silvani — when he wasn't 
coaching a fight scene or conferring with 
Huston about how authentic the punch- 
es were looking— told about how he 
came within an inch of punching out a 
sensei on the set of The Manchurian Can- 
didate to prove a point about boxing. 
Silvani never fought professionally but 
he has taught Paul Newman, the Thai 
army, Elvis Presley (for Kid (ialaliad) 
and Barbra Streisand how to box. (The 
Streisand lessons were just to pass the 
time during the filming of Funny Girl.) 
SoSilvani knows what he is talking about 
when he says, “There is a definite art 
to taking a punch with your eyes open 
and looking to see what you’re going to 
do next. Because it's a shock (he slaps 
himself unexpectedly in the face with a 
huge hand, causing three people nearby 
to start) to get hit in the face, and your 
first reaction is to flinch. Thai's why a 
boxer can always take a karate or a 
judo man. When we were making The 
Manchurian Candidate , this guy said his 
karate instructor could take seven guys 
throwing punches. I said I didn't know 
about seven guys, but I could take hint. 
So a few days later this professor shows 
up. So 1 say, ‘You won’t hurt me, and 
I won't hurt you, but we'll just see how 
it would go.’ So we got out there and I 
gave it this" — he feinted— "and he 
tensed up, and I had an opening." 

Fat City was a remarkably realistic 
film, Silvani said, because “this is the 
first fight film where nobody lakes a 
dive, nobody's got a gun to anybody's 
head. All the fights I was involved in, no- 
body had a gun to anybody's head. And 
the only time somebody will throw a 
fight is like this: during the war I had 
Tami Mauriello. Joe Louis was in the 
Army so Mauriello was very big. So 
the promoter in some tank town would 
call up and say, ‘We want Mauriello 


and you can pick your opponent.' Well, 
Mauriello had been messing around, not 
training — he was out of shape. So w hat 
am I going to do — take somebody along 
who’s going to knock his head off? So 
you find somebody and say, ‘Tami is 
out of shape, he can go about two or 
three rounds, then you lay down.' Or 
you've got a good kid you're bringing 
along, and you want him to learn his 
moves, you don’t want him to get beat. 
But that's just in tank towns.*’ 

Probably the snappiest fighter-talker 
on hand was Aragon, who handed out 
his bail-bond business cards reading, 
“I'll get you out if it takes 10 years,” 
and who told about such fighters as the 
one who “was a great boxer, but he 
had bad hands. The referee kept step- 
ping on them." Aragon went on: "When 
I retired. Jim Healy, the radio announc- 
er in L.A., said. ‘Art Aragon cleaned 
up boxing in California today. He 
quit.' " For a while Aragon read Guys 
and Dolls on the set and then he started 
carrying around a volume entitled Cal- 
ifornia Appellate Reports 2nd Series, 154, 
1957. Appendix — California Supplement, 
which contained the appellate court's 
opinion on People vs. Aragon. This was 
the case in which it was charged that 
when Aragon was third-ranked welter- 
weight "he did. in substance, about Dec. 
7, 1956, unlawfully offer to give a sum 
of money to Dick Goldstein with the in- 
tention and understanding that Gold- 
stein would not use his best efforts to 
win a certain boxing contest, in which 
contest each of them was to participate, 
and w ith the further understanding that 
Goldstein would so conduct himself as 
to assist and enable Aragon to win the 
boxing event." A lower court's guilty 
verdict was overturned by the appellate 
division on procedural grounds. 

“When I was 19 or 20,” said Ara- 
gon, "I was in a picture with Bob Hope 
and Mickey Rooney — Off Limits. I 
played myself. Art Aragon, champion 
of the Navy, and Rooney played the 
champion of the Army. Biggest mistake 
of my life. I was supposed to miss him 
by half an inch— I hit him on the chin. 
Held up the movie two weeks. Couple 
of hours he couldn't talk. That was the 
last movie fight scene 1 was in. Word 
gets around.” 

That was the problem on Sixto Ro- 
driguez' mind when he was trying to 
make his light scenes with Reach real- 
istic. “I tell him, ‘Go ahead and hit me 

continued 
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to the body,' '* Sixto said, “and he says. 
‘You do the same.' I tell him no. I want 
to do well in this picture. Maybe it will 
lead to something else.” 

Rodriguez' life has so far led. if not 
exactly to Fat City, at least out of box- 
ing (he couldn't get Archie Moore or 
Willie Pastrano to give him a title shot) 
and into ownership of a Texaco sta- 
tion. He also lives an enviably warm fam- 
ily life with the former Jackie Dempsey 
and their two children; one, who is 2 Vi. 
can chin himself, and the other, 7>/2. is 
planning to take his father's leftover scars 
to school for show-and-tell. (Makeup 
man Young uses a special plastic for 
his applied scars. He makes them up in 
advance and keeps them in a Lucite box 
marked "Scars.”) 

Sixto was probably the best-liked per- 
son on the set, and he had no interest 
in causing any movie people to suffer. 
But one night Author Gardner, Ruben 
Navarro and Bob Dixon had been out 
all afternoon drinking and carrying on. 
and when Gardner came back to the Hol- 
iday Inn he apparently thought he was 
one of his characters. Gardner is as spare 
(6 feet, 147 pounds) and as low-keyed 
as his prose style, but he is tenacious. 
“When I'm writing,” he declared one 
night, “I’m like the guy who wants to 
do 100 pull-ups and can only do 10, 
but he's still hanging on to the bar.” 

Anyway, this was the same night Na- 
varro cracked Walker's bridgework. Ro- 
driguez was among those standing 
around the pool, watching. And Gard- 
ner started moving in on Sixto— who 
kept protesting, “No, I don’t do that.” 
Gardner kept advancing, throwing open 


hands. Finally Sixto responded with 
three quick open hands to the body. 
“Leonard didn't back up,” reported Dix- 
on later. “Leonard was pretty keen. He’s 
fiery, to be 38 years old. But Leonard 
did stop.” 

“Man, what were you doing?" Na- 
varro asked Gardner. “Even / wouldn’t 
do that.” 

But straightening out an author was 
easier for Rodriguez than faking things 
with an actor. None of the fighters 
around were complaining about the mov- 
ie work. “These guys spar all the time 
for nothing,” pointed out Jeff Bridges 
(who describes himself as “pretty pas- 
sive"). “and here they're getting paid 
SI 50 a day to take my punch — which is 
not much.” 

The fighters' pain was psychological. 
"It’s hard for a pro to hold back a 
punch,” explained Rodriguez. “And in 
this movie I'm supposed to have a bad 
stomach — and my stomach is good. I 
tell anybody, ‘Go ahead, hit me there.' 
In the movie I'm supposed to pass 
blood — and J never passed blood. A cou- 
ple of times, after fights, but it was just 
excitement— that, and getting hit in the 
kidney. But not from a bad stomach. I 
made Bobo Olson pass blood.” 

And here Sixto was, playing an over- 
the-hill Mexican fighter who comes up 
to fight Tully and Joses because he is 
“weak downstairs." Reach was game 
and trim— he had trained w ith Jose Tor- 
res for four months in New York be- 
fore moving out to Stockton. But in the 
ring he looked like the diametric op- 
posite of Billy Walker— stiff above the 
hips. He also was hurting in the ribs 


and under the heart, his thumb felt 
sprained, and he couldn't help noting 
that when he accidentally hit Sixto a lit- 
tle too squarely, Sixto responded a lit- 
tle too instinctively. 

Sixto showed a hitherto unrealized 
flair for falling down and show ing pain — 
"pretty good for somebody who never 
got knocked out. huh?" he would say 
in a strained voice — but he had a hard 
time making it look as though he weren't 
intentionally opening himself up for 
Reach's punches. 

The scuffling went on for three days, 
sometimes convincingly, sometimes not. 
“You go poom, poom and I'll go pow," 
the combatants would say to each oth- 
er. Silvani made suggestions and Hus- 
ton looked on from the background, giv- 
ing everyone plenty of rope. 

Finally, on the last afternoon that 
could be devoted to the Tully fight scene, 
Silvani took Reach and Rodriguez aside. 
“O.R.," he said. "This is the last time 
we're going through it. So if somebody 
gets hit a little bit. . . ." Silvani shrugged. 

“O.R., gringo," Sixto said to Reach 
with a big smile, and the two climbed 
in and started going at it in a spirited 
way. There were flashes of a combination 
of manifest gusto and concealed restraint 
that almost amounted to an art form in 
itself. What looked like Tully's mouth- 
piece went flying; it was Tully’s cau- 
liflower ear. The extras breathed min- 
eral-oil vapor, smoked Huston's Supre- 
mas and cheered and cried for blood 
with semispontaneous feeling. By the 
time Huston said “Print it," the fight- 
ers had knocked off all of each other's 
artificial scars. two 
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Mix nine parts caution and one part faith. The result is Donald 
Sheldon, an Alaskan bush pilot, who gets you there— and back 

by COLES PHINIZY 


OFF INTO THE 
WILD WHITE YONDER 


I f all the frippery and fringe delights 
that airlines offer the public were nec- 
essary. the Talkeetna Air Service of Tal- 
kcetna, Alaska would have gone out of 
business in its first year. It is an un- 
pretentious operation, strictly bush, in 
the fine sense of the word, and it has 
survived for 24 years by promising 
only to try to get its customers where 
they want to go. When you are flying 
the unfriendly skies of Alaska, that is 
promise enough. 

If you expect hautccuisincor any oth- 
er kind of pic in the sky, do not use the 
Talkeetna Air Service. If you can enjoy 
an honest slice of oldtime aviation with- 
out gloss, then Talkeetna is for you. 
The Talkeetna Air Service will pick you 
up in the middle of a lake and, if you 
wish, put you down on a glacier above 
7.(XX) feet. Talkeetna will fly you from 
the Wrangell Mountains westward to the 
Kuskokwim flats, and from Ketchikan 
and Yakutat in the south to Barrow 
and Umiat on the north slope. Talkcel- 
na will drop you off on any grassy bald 
or gravel bar, on water, snow or ice, pro- 
sided its smallest plane, a Piper Super 
Cub, has room enough and air dense 
enough to put dow n and jump back into 
the sky like a scared mallard. 

Alaskan weather, like the land, is he- 
roic in scale. The Talkeetna Air Service 
has managed to hack it in a windy world 
of giants because 50-year-old Donald 
Sheldon, its founder, owner and senior 
pilot, is what engineers call a good stoi- 
chiometric mix for such a rude envi- 
ronment. Sheldon is nine parts caution 
and one part faith. He has faith in God 


and selected radio frequencies, but he 
filters every gallon of airplane gas five 
times. When low-pressure areas spiraling 
out of Bristol Bay and the Chukchi Sea 
foul up the Alaskan flyways, Sheldon 
bides his time. When he finds a good 
hole in the weather, he goes for it, day 
or night. 

Because of the big w inds aloft, the Tal- 
keetna Air Service does not guarantee 
to take you anywhere on schedule. And 
how pleasantly you travel in any weath- 
er depends on the traffic Senior Pilot 
Sheldon and Junior Pilot Mike Fisher 
have that day. The seats in Talkeetna's 
three Cessnas are comfortable — but you 
do not always get one. On many flights 
the Cessna seats are left behind since 
they take space that can be used for 
cargo. Flying north out of Talkeetna, 
you sometimes sit on a tank of propane 
bound for a homesteader in the bush. 
Southbound you may be alongside a 
hunter, sitting on the hindquarters of 
his moose. On busy days the Talkeetna 
Air Service loads the bulky cargo on 
first, then loads you on, then piles more 
baggage on you, but nothing really bur- 
densome. The most that Talkeetna ever 
expects a passenger to carry in his lap 
is maybe a bedroll, half a dozen cram- 
pons and ice axes, a pair of snowshoes, 
a gallon of ice cream and a carton of 
eggs. Odds and ends like that. 

On a fine day when business is slow, 
Don Sheldon can usually fly a passen- 
ger on a beeline, but even then he docs 
not always do so. Sheldon loves Alas- 
ka, every part of it, all the grandeur 
and agony of it. Thirty minutes out- 


bound from Talkeetna across the spruce 
land and green balds, he is apt to bank 
around in the sky half a dozen times to 
point out the scars of old mines, the sil- 
ver ribbons of water clogged with fish, 
or a cow moose browsing with her calf. 
He will suddenly stand the Cessna on 
one wing and shout, "Right down there 
in the spruce, a brown bear. According 
to the game commission, which thinks 
it knows everything, brown bears are 
not found more than 80 miles from salt 
water, but right there is a brown bear 
130 miles from salt water.” 

Forty miles farther north, beyond 
iron-stained mountains that in midsum- 
mer still carry old yellow snow in their 
pockets, Sheldon enters his special heav- 
en, the Alaska Range. Riding high over 
the blue ice of a glacier between scarps 
too sheer to hold new snow-, he is in his 
glory. “Five ice ages have plastered this 
place," he exults. "This is the Great 
Gorge of the Ruth Glacier,” he shouts. 
"Deeper than the Grand Canyon, but 
most people never heard of it.” 

After a spell of bad weather, with his 
commitments piling up, Sheldon still 
wanders, but this time not so casually. 
On a typical day he first heads north- 
west from Talkeetna to the Cache Creek 
area. Wingslipping a thousand feet, he 
levels off 20 feet over the deck, throttles 
back and skip-bombs a carton of dy- 
namite to a mining camp that has been 
wanting it for a week. Then he strikes 
out for Mt. McKinley, the two-headed 
giant of North America. For half an 
hour, at altitudes between 10,000 and 

14.000 feet, he buzzes the white flanks 
and buttresses like a gadfly, looking for 
mountain climbers or their tracks. 

In the summer the Talkeetna Air Ser- 
vice flies 100 or more climbers — Amer- 
ican, Canadian, Japanese, German, Ital- 
ian, Spanish, French and Swiss — into 
the Alaska Range. Sheldon and Junior 
Pilot Fisher put the climbers down at 

6.000 feet or higher on glaciers, then 
ferry them back out three or four weeks 
later when they have conquered their 
mountain or have had enough of it. Some 
of the climbers, suffering injury, frost- 
bite, anoxia or pulmonary edema, must 
be hauled out on short notice, in a hur- 
ry. Some of them never come out; they 
fall off mountains and disappear in deep 
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snow. Sheldon spends a lot of time look- 
ing for the lost ones and usually docs 
not find them. In the terrible summer 
of 1960, in a matter of hours two moun- 
taineering parties got in trouble high on 
McKinley. The first plane to the rescue 
was pressed by a downdraft into the 
mountain and burned. Sheldon landed 
18 times on an untried 30-degree ice 
slope in the thin air at 14,300 feet, bring- 
ing out five of the distressed climbers 
and 13 members of a rescue party. 

The Talkcetna Air Service is the abid- 
ing friend of the Alaskan climber, not 


only in this life but in the hereafter. Shel- 
don has brought dead climbers out, and 
also has scattered the cremated remains 
of a few in the mountains. (The first 
time he performed this rite, he misjudged 
the air burbling around the open plane 
window. A lot of the ashes flurried back 
inside, getting in his eyes and hair.) A 
mountain climber freshly dead is usu- 
ally more of a problem than a cremated 
one. Last summer when a large dead 
climber was recovered from a crevasse 
9,300 feet up on the Muldrow Glacier, 
Sheldon could not bend the streeked. 


frozen corpse enough to get it into his 
Super Cub. He flew it out of the moun- 
tains lashed to a timber on the outside 
of the plane. 

On a typical day, after he has hunted 
for half a dozen climbing parties on Mc- 
Kinley — finding perhaps one and traces 
of another — Sheldon heads northward 
out of the Alaska Range into the dry 
blue sky of the Kantishna drainage. He 
comes in low over an outdoor camp 
and skip-bombs a gallon of peach ice 
cream to the proprietors. His aim is too 
good. The ice-cream bomb knocks down 
the camp's washline. He rises, then lands 
a few miles to the northwest on a grav- 
el strip along Moose Creek, a tributary 
of the Kantishna River. There he tem- 
porarily off-loads a photographer who 
has been with him and takes aboard 
three Estonian mountain climbers who 
want to make an aerial reconnaissance. 
Sheldon advises the photographer he is 
leaving behind, "I'll be back in about 
an hour. Meanwhile you will be eaten 
alive by mosquitos." After buzzing 
around McKinley again with the Esto- 
nians, he returns to Moose Creek for 
the mosquito-bitten photographer. Then 
he flies northwest to Caribou Creek to 
advise some antimony miners how to 
fix the radio he left with them. (They 
should realign the aerial and dip the cor- 
roded battery clips in hot soda water.) 

From the antimony mine Sheldon 
heads back over the Alaska Range for 
Talkeetna. He has completed his rounds, 
but his day is not done. Before he has tax- 
ied the plane around and cut the switch, 
his wife Roberta — who serves as busi- 
ness manager, booking agent and op- 
erations control — is on the edge of the 
strip with an urgent message. A long- 
time customer, a venerable, weaving pil- 
lar of the Talkeetna community, has just 
fallen off a bar stool at the Rainbow 
Lodge and is in a bad way. Without ask- 
ing how or why Sheldon grabs an emer- 
gency mountaineering kit and dashes off 
in a car to give the bar-stool victim a 
blast of pure oxygen. 

How many airlines ever offered as 
much as Talkeetna actually delivers in 
one day of erratic flying? Certainly there 
arc airlines that will scatter your ashes 
on request. Possibly there are a few that 
will drop dynamite and peach ice cream 
continued 
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at your feet for a price. But is there any 
airline other than Talkeetna that really 
cares enough to come running when you 
crash in a local bar? 

In the 24 years since Sheldon went in 
business with a pair of secondhand 
wings, the Talkeetna Air Service has 
logged more than a million miles. In 
the process it has lost one pilot and live 
planes, but never a passenger. To ap- 
preciate the concern Sheldon has for his 
clients, one need only cross the street 
from the Talkeetna hangar and talk to 
Frank Moennikcs, ow ner of the Fairview 
Inn. Many of Talkeetna Air Service's 
customers go through a lot, but Moen- 
nikcs is the only one who have ever been 
to the bottom of a lake with Sheldon. 

In the early fall of 1950 Sheldon flew 
Moennikcs in to a small lake near the 
Alaska Range to skin and quarter two 
moose that hunters had shot. By early 
afternoon when they headed out with 
one butchered moose aboard, the wind 
was tricky — "squirrelly" as Sheldon de- 
scribes it and the air was so warm it 
was robbing the plane of lift. Realizing 
he would not clear the rock rim guard- 
ing one end of the lake, but already com- 
mitted to the air. Sheldon tried to case 
the plane around, stalled and went into 
the water. 

The impact injured Moennikcs* neck 
so he could barely control his head. 
When the plane hit the lake bottom, 
both doors were jammed shut. Sheldon 
hauled Moennikes out through the bro- 
ken windshield, got him to the surface 
andswamhim loshore. He buried Moen- 
nikcs beside the lake in caribou moss, 
w ith only his face exposed. While Moen- 
nikes lay there through the night lis- 
tening to the bears — or wolves— that 
came to feed on the second moose, Shel- 
don covered more than 40 rough miles, 
walking, climbing and swimming, to 
reach a telephone on the Alaska Rail- 
road. Three times in the night he had 
to swim dow n the edge of rapids through 
the canyons of a creek, and three 
times on gravel bars he blufTed bears 
out of his way by waving his coat. 
He reached the phone early in the morn- 
ing, and by 9 o'clock the Air Force 
had picked up Moennikes. 

“Sheldon is one good man.** Moen- 
nikes says. 

Sheldon has been in the Alaskan sky 
so long he cannot head anywhere today 
without a memory. Southbound from 
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Talkcetna to Anchorage he usually flies 
in the same air rut where long ago a 
squaw gave birth in the rear seat. On 
the way to Anchorage he flies close by 
the spot where his former partner. Stub 
Morrison, lost his bearings in radiation 
fog and flew into the ground. Farther 
along the same track Sheldon passes over 
the tall cottonwoods that once caught 
his spinning plane and broke the fall 
after clear air turbulence had folded a 
wing back at 2,500 feet. (He sold the 
bent remains of that plane for S50. ) 

North from Talkcetna out the port 
window Sheldon looks across the hills 
where he saved three downed fliers. Out 
the other window he can sec the Devil's 
Canyon of the Susitna River, where he 
rescued six Army men who were hang- 
ing on a rock face. 

Sheldon often flies in and out of Cant- 
well, the strip where 10 years ago a crazy 
woman seized the controls during take- 
off and put the plane over an embank- 
ment. When he takes hunters to and 
from the mountains, he is often on the 
same track where eight years ago he 
asked a Protestant minister to get out 
of the cabin in midair and use his weight 
to keep a damaged ski at the proper 
angle so the plane would not crash. The 
preacher had hired Sheldon to show him 
the country. Hanging on a strut, bear- 
ing down on the faulty ski for 60 miles, 
he got an unforgettable, frozen, bird's- 
eye view of it. Sheldon did not charge 
him for the flight. It is not unusual for 
his passengers to participate in the op- 
eration, trampling down runways in the 
snow and such as that, but hanging on 
a strut in 20-below-zero air to keep the 
plane flying is more than Talkeetna ex- 
pects of a paying customer. 

Don Sheldon is an average-size, rock- 
hard man who sometimes walks as if he 
were carrying the world. After 30 years 
of exposure in Alaska he is weathered, 
for sure, but he has the face and grin of 
a kid. He is an accomplished worrier 
who bounces around like a boy. The 
harsh ups and downs of his business 
would drive most money-minded men 
up a wall. He pays about S7.000 a year 
to cover his passengers, but insurance 
for his planes is too much. The annual 
premium that even smart gambling con- 
cerns like Lloyds of London ask is rough- 
ly a third the cost of the aircraft. Rath- 
er than spend $85,000 in four years 
for a $35,000 plane, Sheldon prefers to 

conttnurd 
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take his chances. Some years he has been 
a loser, but the loss barely shows on 
him. Flying over the Talkcetna Moun- 
tains, he casually points out a small 
nameless lake that he calls “27-G" in 
memory of the S27.000 plane that he 
lost — totally totalled, one might say — 
shortly after takeoff in warm and fluky 
air. After tearing off both its floats on 
rock, the staggering 27-G plane plowed 
between two outcroppings, leaving its 
wings behind and sending its engine on 
ahead. Most of the fuselage, containing 
Sheldon and a sheep hunter named Wally 
Grubbs, fell into a 60-foot crevasse. 
“Like the proverbial straw going 
through the oak tree," Sheldon remem- 
bers, “we hit so hard wc never got a 
scratch.” Finding wreckage strung out 
for 300 yards but no sign of life, a search 
plane wrote them off. Sheldon and 
Grubbs got out of the bush aboard the 
helicopter that came to look for their 
bodies. 

For the past six months Sheldon’s 
most expensive plane, a $45,000 special 
Cessna conversion, has been lying up- 
side down at 8,750 feet on the Susitna 
Glacier of Mt. Hayes. Late last June 
Sheldon had safely landed the Cessna 
with a Japanese climber aboard and was 
finishing his run-out when a squirrelly 
blast of wind flipped the plane onto its 
back. The next day, as if he had only 
dropped a few dollars at bingo, he went 
about his business, ferrying customers 
here and there in another plane. In Alas- 
ka it pays to keep cool. 

In 1938, at the age of 17, Sheldon left 
his parents and went to Alaska, look- 
ing for sonic greater challenge than his 
home state, Wyoming, could offer. He 
got his first job in an Anchorage dairy, 
working, as he recalls, 25 hours a day, 
nine days a week. Despairing of that, 
he headed north on the Alaska Rail- 
road as far as his cash would take him — 
to Talkectna. In the next two years he 
nearly starved or froze as a woodcutter, 
gold miner, construction worker and 
trapper, but by the time the Japanese 
hit Pearl Harbor he was making good 
money on a surveying crew in the fran- 
tic airport building boom. Since any man 
who could both think and work in sub- 
zero weather was invaluable, he got sev- 
eral military deferments at his boss’ re- 
quest and could have had more, but he 
wanted to get into the war as a forward 
observer in the sort of small craft he 


had learned to fly in his spare time. He 
was accepted for the Civilian Pi lot Train- 
ing program, but like many others he 
got caught in the whimsical workings 
of the military and ended up as tail gun- 
ner on a B- 1 7 in Europe. He flew 26 mis- 
sions, surviving one terrible crash when 
his bomber, limping back, hit an Eng- 
lish oak tree square on and failed to go 
through it like the proverbial straw. 

After the war Sheldon hoped to buy 
a plane with his accrued pay and be- 
come a bush pilot, but he was nearly 
two years getting to it. When he first ap- 
plied for one of their craft, the Piper Air- 
craft Corporation had a book of back 
orders the size of a Montgomery Ward 
catalog. He finally got a war-surplus ma- 
chine and flew it to Alaska, settling in 
Fairbanks, a far busier hub than Tal- 
keetna. He flew across the Alaska Range 
to Talkcetna one day simply to visit and 
has been there ever since. At the time Tal- 
kectna had a good strip but no resident 
bush pilot. In the land around Talkeet- 
na there were still trappers futilely trap- 
ping despite the declining market. There 
were still miners full of hope. There were 
sportsmen after game and fish. There 
were homesteaders, geologists, survey- 
ors, road gangs and mountaineers — all 
needing air service. 

Although, thanks to the return of Shel- 
don, Talkcetna can boast of the most 
versatile bush-pilot operation in all Alas- 
ka, the town itself is not much more 
than it ever was. Forty years ago about 
150 people and 200 dogs lived within 
the informal limits of Talkcetna. There 
arc still about 150 people around, but 
the number of resident dogs is way down. 
The slant eye of the husky still shows in 
the mongrels wandering on the main 
street, but the great sled teams arc gone. 
Today the growl of the snowmobile is 
heard in the land. Vintage Detroit cars 
now rot in the weeds, abandoned like 
the dog huts and notched-log cabins 
whose roofs have held the weight of 40 
winters. The new highway being built 
between Anchorage and Fairbanks by- 
passes Talkcetna, sparing it the embar- 
rassment of becoming needlessly in- 
volved in the present. The town has no 
mayor, no taxes, no government. Its one 
parking meter in front of Frank Mocn- 
nikes’ Fairview Inn does not work. Some 
of the hippies who have gone into the 
bush around Talkeetna to escape the 
trammels of modern living do not get 
continued 
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A lot of economy cars look like 
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They feel like economy cars. 

This one is different. It's the Datsun 
1200 2-Door Sedan. Outside, it's neat and 
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their welfare checks until two weeks af- 
ter they are posted. 

Although Talkeetna, by choice, is only 
loosely connected to the red-hot pres- 
ent, it has a cosmopolitan flair. Emery 
Kunke), the postmaster, once served as 
a railroad troubleshooter in Europe. 
Frank Moennikes packs up and goes 
back to his native Westphalia every now 
and again. Ray Genet, one of the finest 
Swiss mountain guides, now headquar- 
ters in Talkeetna. “Evil Alice” Powell, 
proprietress of the excellent Talkeetna 
Motel, drove her own Stutz Bearcat at 
the age of 14 and made her debut at 
the Waldorf in New York a few years 
later. 

Sheldon’s hangar just off the main 
street is called the Sheldon Sheraton be- 
cause in the busy weeks of summer 
mountain climbers of five countries arc 
often encamped in it. waiting their turn 
to be flown onto a glacier. One stretch 
of the East Fork of the Kahiltna Gla- 
cier, 60 miles from town, is known as 
the Talkeetna International Airport be- 
cause Sheldon and Mike Fisher land so 
many foreign Alpinists there. Seven miles 
west of this so-called International Air- 
port, on the opposite flank of Mt. Mc- 
Kinley, there is now a small chalet known 
as the Sheldon International Hotel. 
When the state of Alaska recently opened 
up acreage for recreational and com- 
mercial development, many of its cit- 
izens grabbed up five acres of moose 
and mosquito land. Sheldon is the only 
one who asked for five acres of a gla- 
cier. In his hangar in Talkeetna he built 
an octagonal chalet 36 feet across, then 
disassembled it and flew it piece by piece 
to its present site in a vast amphitheater 
of the Ruth Glacier at 5,850 feet. When 
you rent Sheldon's glacier estate for a 
day or a week, you are miles from the 
madding crowd, but not necessarily 
alone. In the middle of the night a gang 
of mountaineers who have finished an 
assault on Mt. McKinley may pile into 
the mountain house with you. 

Over the years Sheldon has been of- 
fered aviation jobs where the flying is 
easier, the hours regular and the pay 
good. “In a year,” he says, “I fly for a 
thousand different bosses and enjoy it 
more than I ever would flying for one 
boss by the clock. Flying out of Tal- 
keetna, I think I have something spe- 
cial to offer. Why should I go some- 
where else to become what everybody 
already is?” *no 
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A CAR WITH ONLY THREE COATS COULD 
FREEZE TO DEATH IN SWEDEN. 


So before a 
Volvo sedan leaves 
the factory, it's 
dressed accordingly. 

The outside 
has seven coats of 
protection. The inside 
has six. A Volvo also 
has underwear— two 
undercoats. 

Where some cars 
have chrome. Volvos 
have stainless steel. 
There isn’t a piece of 
nonfunctional chrome 
trim on the entire 
Volvo body. 

Volvo comes with 
a heater designed for 
use above the arctic 
circle. A sizeable 
piece of Sweden lies 
within it. There are 
nine hot air outlets. 

An electrically 
heated rear window 
defroster, powerful 
enough to melt a sheet 
of ice. is standard 
equipment. 

You see. when you 
build a car in a country 
where the temperature 
can be below freezing 
six months of the year, 
where they use raw 
salt on the roads, and 
where automobile 
inspections are so stiff 
that badly rusted cars 
are ordered off the 
road, you build to suit. 
Volvo. 

We build them 
the way we build them 
because we have to. 
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The subject boarded a Mohawk 
Airlines flight from Syracuse to 
Buffalo under an assumed name. 
On arrival he was met by a group 
of anonymous men who re- 
trieved his luggage and whisked 
him off to a restaurant, where 
they entered through the kitchen 
and ate dinner in a makeshift 
back room. Preparations for 
a Howard Hughes interview? 
Nope, just the Buffalo Bills’ way 
of letting Notre Dame Defensive 
End Walt Patulski know he 
would be their first draft selec- 
tion the next morning. Patulski 
didn't mind all the mystery. "It 
was kind of spooky and fun,” 
he said. 

Nothing so glamorous, alas, for 
Lineman Alphonso Cain of little 
Bcthunc-Cookman College in 
Florida. When he was picked on 
the 17th round by the Dallas 
Cowboys, the 442nd and last 
player selected in the 1972 draft, 
he was sitting in the bleachers at 
the B-C vs. Edward Waters Col- 
lege basketball game. Being last, 
he said, was a "dubious honor," 
but he promised to give 100' , . 
B-C won the game 133-89. 

Satchel Paige, obviously moved 
when his old friends and team- 
mates appeared one by one to 


pay him tribute on TV’s This Is 
Your Life, could not restrain his 
tears as his older brother John 
limped on stage, using a cane. 
His happiest moment seemed to 
come when a young man he had 
never met before strode on. 
“The one man I’ve been wanting 
to meet," said the old pitcher, 
shaking hands with Vida Blue. 

Ecology-minded Goldean Hu- 
ber, a game-division secretary 
at the Missouri Conservation 
Commission in Jefferson City, 
thought she had found just the 
thing to add a bit of outdoor 
color to her office, an apparently 
deserted football-size hornets’ 
nest that was hanging frozen 
from a tree. Once indoors, the 
nest began to thaw and so did 
the hornets inside. The game- 
division office quickly emptied 
of personnel. No injuries were 
reported, but that doesn't take 
the sting out, does it, Goldean? 

♦ Despite his disguise for a role 
in a Noah’s Ark sequence on 
an ABC special to be telecast 
later this year, the bewigged, 
flop-hatted phiz will be recog- 
nized by sharp-eyed fans as being 
that of announcer Howard Co- 
sell, here talking with Noah 
(Mickey Rooney). Coscll’s role 


is less out of character than it ap- 
pears. He is listed in the pro- 
gram as the "storyteller.” 

They held that poetry reading 
in Madison Square Garden's 
Felt Forum last week, the one 
titled Yevtushenko and Friends. 
A couple of the friends were 
poet-novelist James Dickey and 
poet-politician Eugene McCar- 
thy, who decided, while waiting 
to go on, to climb five flights 
of stairs and catch some po- 
etry of another sort — the Mill- 
rose Games track meet being 
held in the Garden itself. Dick- 
ey, an ex-hurdler, and McCar- 
thy. a sometime ballplayer, final- 
ly had to be fetched to do their 
stint. Objected McCarthy, 
"We'd rather watch the games." 

The nation’s Indians, the real 
ones who went on the warpath 
recently by suing the Cleveland 
Indians for S9 million over their 
use of Chief Wahoo as a team 
symbol, aren't resting on their 
lawsuits. At Stanford University 
a petition signed by 55 American 
Indian students has prompted 
university officials to seek an end 
to the use of the Indian des- 
ignation for Big Red teams. The 
petition called the Indian symbol 
"demeaning and insulting," and 
President Richard W. I.yman 
said he finds the arguments more 


persuasive as time goes by. Stan- 
ford ombudsman Lois S. Am- 
sterdam has said the image 
should be "immediately dis- 
avowed." instead, the school 
may soon opt for its old nick- 
name. the Cardinals, which 
should be fine with everybody 
except maybe Pope Paul. 

Playwright Garson Kanin, who 
dropped out of Brooklyn’s 
James Madison High School in 
1 927, returned recently to receive 
an honorary diploma. During 
his visit Kanin raised his panls- 
leg and showed 1,000 students 
and teachers a memento of his 
Madison days, a cinder imbed- 
ded below his knee that he 
picked up during a high school 
track meet more than 40 years 
ago. He never had it removed, 
he admitted, because it hurt too 
much. "And what started out 
as cowardice," he added, "ended 
up as sentiment." 

® Stan Musial arrived in Warsaw 
last week, invited by the Polish 
Olympic Committee, to look 
over its summer Olympic train- 
ing facilities. While there he 
sought out a cousin he had nev- 
er met and managed to sign a 
few autographs for unlikely but 
pretty baseball fans in Poland, 
where he is still regarded as a 
kind of folk hero. 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL / Larry Keith 


Tall drink 
of mountain 
can-do 

The game's biggest player is 
now becoming one of Its best 

T he barn where T 4" Tommy Burle- 
son began playing basketball now lies 
in stony, splintered rubble, but the aged 
rim and backboard remain, although re- 
moved to the front yard of the clap- 
board house. Like the Indian arrowheads 
scattered about the mountain property 
of his home near rural Ncwland, N.C., 
they are artifacts of a time past, when 
Tommy and his older sister played one- 
on-one — and Tommy lost. 

Burleson was a 6' 8" high school fresh- 
man when he finally began to defeat Con- 
nie regularly. Now the North Carolina 
State sophomore is the biggest player 
in the land, and Connie is no longer in 
his class. Nor are many other people. 

Not long ago there was another opin- 
ion of Burleson that sought to relegate 
him to the order of stumbling, fumbling 
giants. Burleson fears the notion may 
still exist, but his credentials as the lead- 
ing rcbounder (14.7) and second lead- 
ing scorer (21.8) in the Atlantic Coast 
Conference obviously suggest otherwise. 
“A lot of people think I'm a big clod,” 
he said a month ago, before his bas- 
ketball figures got even better. “They 
think I just stand around and act big.” 

If they really do, they really are w rong. 
This shy mountain teen-ager has been 
playing better sooner than almost anyone 
expected him to. Tw ice last month he to- 
taled more than 20 points and 20 re- 
bounds in a game. On two other occa- 
sions he scored in the 30s. All of this came 
about not simply because he towered 
over opponents but because he moved 
well, showed an assortment of short- 
range shots and tenaciously chased down 
rebounds, looking at times like a guard. 

Burleson’s development in North Car- 
olina State's 10-7 season has brought 


its moments of despair, as one might 
have expected of a 19-year-old. In an 
carly-scason loss to North Carolina he 
showed all the effectiveness of a bean- 
stalk. “He was never in the game,” 
Coach Norman Sloan said later. “He 
didn't know what to do.” 

As recently as last week, in a 66-65 
loss to Maryland, Burleson proved he 
still had much to learn. Although sta- 
tistically impressive with 18 points and 
13 rebounds in 31 minutes, he let him- 
self be intimidated by the Terrapins' mus- 
cular Len Elmore. “He was too con- 
cerned with the physical treatment he 
was getting,” said Sloan. “Had he just 
played his game Elmore would have 
drawn the fouls.” 

Such inconsistencies can be attributed 
less to Burleson’s si/e than to his basket- 
ball background, which, by today's stan- 
dards, was disadvantaged. Home was, 
and still is, Avery County, where he is as 
much a local attraction as the mysterious 
Brow n Mountain Lights that have inex- 
plicably flickered since anyone can re- 
member. When he goes back to the quiet, 
uncomplicated repose of Newland. he 
rides (he winding roads of what locals 
claim is the world's only dry resort (al- 
though moonshining has been know n to 
exist) and around this bend and down 
that lane accepts the warm greetings of 
occasional townspeople. While skiing is 
the new local industry, the locals in- 
dustriously ignore it, preferring instead 
high school athletics. The trouble is, un- 
til Tommy Burleson started attracting in- 
quiries from 300 colleges, there was not 
much to be said for the quality of bas- 
ketball played in the region. That Burle- 
son became at all proficient at the game 
with so little competition is mainly the 
responsibility of his father, Loren, a for- 
mer high school and amateur player w ho 
encouraged his son because he consid- 
ered sport the proper pastime for his 
children. “It keeps them off the roads,” 
he says. If the success of Tommy or Con- 
nie (a high school star herself) is in- 
sufficient proof of the game's worth, 
Loren can pull out pictures of the en- 
tire family of six playing in the barn. 

People were claiming Tommy was go- 
ing to be a star w hen he was in the eighth 
grade, but all Burleson can recall is a suc- 
cession of nine-point and four-rebound 
games and a feeling that he might never 
escape the mountains. He was ridiculed 


for his gawkishness when he attend- 
ed a basketball camp run by a college 
coach of the area. 

But Tommy persevered, ever careful 
to avoid the low barn rafters with his 
jump shot and. at his father's insistence, 
juggling oranges and grapefruits to im- 
prove his hands. He became a good 
high school player despite refusing to 
take full advantage of his physical abil- 
ity, allowing his opponents to jab, shove 
and harass him, as they do today. “It 
really got to me one night,” he recalls. 
“I broke a guy's nose. I caught him 
with a quick elbow when nobody was 
looking. It was a great move.” 

Burleson has matured past the point of 
unsophisticated retaliation, but the 
Maryland game is proof of his vulnera- 
bility to physical abuse. Doctors recently 
told him that his upward growth has 
ended. Now his narrow 230-pound frame 
can broaden to the point that intimidat- 
ing players will become intimidated. 

Sloan believes Burleson could finish 
his college career with the ACC's all- 
time scoring and rebounding records. 
All of which means that Burlesontown — 
a section near Ncwland that has nur- 
tured Burlesons for 125 years — is go- 
ing to have to wait a while for the re- 
turn of its most famous and, easily, big- 
gest raiser of prize-winning cattle. That, 
should you care, is young Tom Burle- 
son’s other talent. 


THE WEEK 

by HAROLD PETERSON 


QHI ITU North Carolina, the na- 
OUU I n tion's best ficld-goal-shoot- 
ing team, was throttled down to a miser- 
able 27. 3 r , in the first half by Atlantic Coast 
Conference cellar dweller Wake Forest. But 
N.C., led by Robert McAdoo, revived in 
the second half and put down the rebellion 
71-59. Provoked by a Temple sign that pro- 
claimed BIG FIVE BASKETBALL — THE NA- 
TION'S best, the awakened Deacons bounced 
back to chastise the Philadelphians 57-51. 
Willie Griffin hit 10 of 16 shots, most of 
them at least 20-footcrs, and scored a career 
record of 26 points to demolish the Owls. 

Virginia’s Bill Gibson proved what his fans 
had thought all along: that he can do no 
wrong, even when he tries. Losing to North 
Carolina State with 15 seconds to go, the 
continued 
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When your budget’s monaural 
but your taste is stereo. 


monaural stations. And it all 
fits snugly inside our beautiful, 
walnut-finished cabinet. 

You'll hear all of the golden 
oldies, and newies, out of our 
trapezoidal speaker cabinets. 
Each one has a 7" x 5" speaker. 
So you’ll be able to tell the 
difference between an alto and 
a baritone sax. 

You can see this home 
entertainment system at your 
Panasonic dealer. The man who 
can show you how to balance 
your budget. In stereo. 


into “A Hard Day’s Night.” 

The RE-7412 also gives you 
the kind of sound control you’d 
expect from components. Like a 
continuous tone control for 
bass-treble balance. And a 
loudness switch to let you hear 
the lows even when the volume 
is turned down. 

There’s more. Two built-in 
antennas. One for AM. One FM. 
A stereo eye that lights up when 
an FM station is broadcasting 
in stereo. A stereo-selector 
system that lets you tune out 


You don’t have to give up your 
taste. Or your budget. Now you 
can afford stereo. And not just 
any stereo. But a Panasonic. The 
“Logansport,” Model RE-7412. 
With FM/AM and FM stereo 
radios. And two speakers. 

The price is easy to take. 

And the receiver is just as easy 
to work. There’s a large, circular 
tuning dial to let you pinpoint 
stations. FET to bring in 
distant FM stations. And AFC 
to lock them in. So Brahms’ 
Lullaby won’t gradually drift 


COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 


Cavalier coach tried to call time-out to set up 
a last shot. None of his players saw his signal, 
but Frank DeWitt spotted sophomore Lan- 
ny Stahurski cutting for the basket and fed 
him the ball for the winning layup, 69-68. 
Virginia followed this triumph with a 62-58 
victoryat Clemson. Poor Clemson, which fell 
to Virginia Tech, too, 48-44, lost its third last- 
seconds four-point game of the week by 
yielding to South Carolina— 62-58 again. 

Florida State, before losing to Houston, 
broke Pan American's seven-game winning 
streak 109-83. As Ron King continued in a 
slump, 5' 7* Otto Petty— King's high school 
teammate in Louisville — scored 24 points 
and got 10 assists. "Man, I've been driving 
on those big dudes all my life," Petty said, 
"but here I had just turned into a passer; 
wc had so many great shooters." 

Jacksonville U's seven-foot sophomore, 
Dave Brent, still favoring a leg broken in 
December, blocked 1 3 shots, got 1 8 rebounds 
and scored 15 points to lead the Dolphins 
past Furman 91-90. Gary Clark threw the 
ball high into the student section on an in- 
bounds play and earned possession of The 
White Brick, awarded for the worst play of 
a game. White Brick winners carry the thing 
to class, on dates and even in the shower. 

Kentucky leaped over Tennessee into the 
SEC lead by nipping Alabama 77-74 and, 
after trailing by six points, edging past upset- 
minded Vanderbilt 85-80. All five Alabama 
starters hit in double figures against the wob- 
bly Wildcats; as for the Commodores, they 
took Kentucky into overtime, barely miss- 
ing a last-second shot in regulation time 
that would have won 78-76. 

Maryland first slipped by North Carolina 
Stale on the road 66-65 when Rick Holdt's 
last-second shot circled the rim and top- 
pled off, then butchered Duke 77-58. 

1. N. CAROLINA (14-2) 2. S. CAROLINA (14-3) 

\A/FQT USCs long-anticipated 
VVLOI showdown with UCLA was 
rendered anticlimactic by the absence of in- 
jured Trojan star Paul Westphal and three 
recent USC defeats. Within 21 seconds Bill 
Walton crashed on them. "We were out al- 
most instantly," Coach Bob Boyd said. 
“First Walton gets a three-point play, then 
the press forces a turnover and it’s 5-0. The 
hope and objective of our whole offense 
was predicated on not playing from behind." 
Walton, whom Boyd called "super, super, 
superb," left the game with eight minutes 
to go after holding USC's two post men to 
one point apiece. Final score: 81-56. 

When 6' 8" Kansas transfer Leonard Gray 
made his long-awaited debut for Long 
Beach, 49cr fans filled Anaheim Convention 
Center to capacity. Gray was everything his 
advance notices had predicted. He scored 
on his first 12 shots as a collegian. He hit 
all seven shots he took against UC-Irvine 
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as Long Beach romped 83-62, then con- 
nected on his first five against Illinois State. 
Fora while, though, that seemed not enough. 
The Rcdbirds, with the nation's No. 2 scor- 
er Doug Collins sinking 10 of his first 15 
shots, went 60% from the floor in the first 
half, and Long Beach had to change to a 
1-2-2 zone before shutting off Collins and 
rambling to an 88-63 win. 

Washington, lurking in the woods all win- 
ter, sneaked to a 14-3 record by whipping 
muscular Washington State 103-92. Charles 
Dudley moved inside against the smaller 
Cougar guards for a career high of 30 points, 
and big Steve Hawes added another 30. 
Meanwhile, Oregon beat Oregon State for 
the sixth straight time, 71-63. 

After New Mexico trcpidly entered Brig- 
ham Young's new basketball palace and 
slowed the running Cougars only to lose 
70-62, Tcxas-El Paso's Don Haskins came to 
town. "When it comes to slowdowns, they 
ain't seen nothin' yet," he drawled. It took 
BYU, averaging 85 points in the WAC, two 
overtimes and 50 minutes of basketball to get 
past the 50-point mark. The crowd heckled 
and Haskins said, "Sure, they love to see 
their Cougars run you right into the hard- 
woods. That's like cheering beef into the 
slaughter yards." UTEP lost anyway, 57-53. 

Opening a 9-0 lead before Florida State 
got off a shot, Houston upset the Scmi- 
noles 94-86 by hitting 62% from the field 
in the first half. Hawaii lost to Westmont 
90-89 but defeated UC-Irvine 88-79. 

1. UCLA (17-0) 2. LONG BEACH STATE (IB-2) 

MIDWEST 

finally ran off a relaxing victory, beating De- 
Paul 79-61. The undefeated Warriors won 
with style, destroying a zone with crisp out- 
side shooting and not allowing DePaul a 
field goal for over 10 minutes. 

Louisville, the other Midwest leader, was 
stopped after 15 straight on its own court. 
Memphis State connected on 56.7% of its 
shots in the second half, played a tight zone 
defense and won 77-69. The Cards rebound- 
ed to defeat outmanned Drake 92-75. 

The icing to Ohio State's stirring 82-77 
comeback against Iowa fittingly came on a 
three-point play by Allan Hornyak set up 
by a slick pass from Luke Witte. Hornyak, 
who scored 37 points, hit nine of the Buck- 
eyes' last II points, but the sentimental fa- 
vorite was Witte, back in action finally after 
his hard times at Minnesota. He played near 
top form and ended with 17 points and 14 
rebounds. Witte scored another 15 points 
when the Buckeyes cut down Wisconsin 
79-69. 

Purdue moved into Big Ten contention by 
defeating Michigan 84-74. Bob Ford and Bill 
Franklin accounted for 57 points and 32 re- 
bounds. C. J. Sehroeder made 10 straight free 


throws in the last eight minutes to lead Illi- 
nois to a 68-59 win over Northwestern. 

Minnesota meanwhile lucked past Iowa 
53-52 when a foul shot by Jim Brewer, the 
team's worst free-throw shooter, hung on 
the rim before falling through. 

Missouri's top scorer, John Brown, who 
rushed back from a White House antidrug 
conference to play against Kansas State, 
said he was too nervous to ask President 
Nixon to suggest a play. Nixon undoubtedly 
would not have suggested that Brown foul 
out with nearly four minutes to go. Mis- 
souri lost 69-67 despite holding K State’s 
leading scorer David Hall without a point. 
Missouri also had trouble with Kansas, com- 
mitting 20 turnovers before escaping 64-60. 
"Had 'em all the way," said Mizzou Coach 
Norm Stewart, rolling his eyes heavenward. 

Marshall wrecked Cleveland State 102-70 
and rumbled by stalling Long Island Univer- 
sity 70-61. Oral Roberts University pushed 
its record to 17-1 by beating William Jew- 
ell 112-92 and thrashing Oglethorpe 126- 
93. Creighton upset 17th-ranked Jackson- 
ville 71-66. 

1. MARQUETTE (17-0) 2. LOUISVILLE (18-2) 

Corky Calhoun finished off 
collapsing Harvard with 14 
points in the second half as Penn splattered 
the Crimson 84-60. The sixth-ranked Quak- 
ers hit eight of their first 1 1 attempts from 
the floor, and Phil Hankinson scored 20 
points before leaving the game early. The 
next night in Hanover, N.H., Pennsylvania 
extended its record to 14-2 by downing 
tougher Dartmouth 86-66. Overshadowed 
by tall Penn, Dartmouth used a bizarre tri- 
angle-and-lwo defense which had 6' 1' Gary 
Dicovitsky guarding 6' 8' Bob Morse and 
6’ I' James Brown guarding 6' V Corky 
Calhoun. Said high scorer Hankinson, "I 
made a vow after the Temple game that I 
would not allow any team to play us with a 
junk defense.” Apparently he considered the 
triangle junk. 

Dartmouth previously had moved past 
favored Princeton 81-79, also at Hanover. 
On Saturday the Tigers found some solace 
in beating up Harvard 91-66. Surprising 
Brown, winner of eight of its last nine 
games, knocked down Cornell 89-73 and 
Columbia 78-72. 

Northern Illinois razed Buffalo 106-86 and 
Kent State 77-65 but was shaken 96-81 by 
St. Bonavcnture. "This was the best game 
we’ve haa all year," said Bonnie Coach Lar- 
ry Weise. "They shot us through the grease," 
Huskic Coach Tom Jorgensen agreed. 

Temple had to labor to beat Drexel 
53-46 but dumped LaSalle 67-56 as the Ex- 
plorers went 9:04 without a basket and 
missed 19 straight shots. 

1. PENN (14-2) 2. PROVIDENCE (14-2) 






Next billfish tournament, 
count the Hatteras machines. 




fittings and controls 
designed for all-out 
sportfishing. Positive Hy- 
draulic steering. Convenient 
areas for electronic equipment. 
Good visibility fore and aft. 

Cockpit— room for 3 chairs, 
no waiting. 

The cockpit is 13 ft. 3 in. wide 
by 1 1 ft. 2 in. So there’s plenty 
of room for two sailfish chairs 
plus a fighting chair. And 
there's a lot of room left over 
for working, too. (You call 
this work?) 

Underneath, there’s a live 
bait well and a lazaret with 
plenty of storage space. 

Cockpit controls are 
standard on the 53C. 

It s for her, too. 

Just as it’s an all-out sport- 
fisherman by day, it’s an all-out 
luxury yacht at night. Your 
wife can custom decorate 
with a wide choice of draperies 
and carpeting. There’s stereo, 
tinted glass and air con- 
ditioning with reverse cycle 
heating throughout. 

All standard. 


Montauk. Bimini. Palm 
Beach. In tournament 
after tournament, more 
Hatteras boats arc entered 
than any other make. 

Why Hatteras? As 
one skipper put it, 

“. . . Hatteras is the 
boat to have for 
all the reasons 
you want a 
fishing 

brat. x Take Qur 53 

S Convertible. 

It gives you plenty 
of room for fishing and 
entertaining (more about 
that later on) without 
sacrificing maneuverability 
and speed. 

She s beautiful at sea. 

She is highly responsive— 
nimble even in rough waters. 
And she has all the per- 
formance you need to run 
with the biggest tuna you'll 


Tested off Cape Hatteras. 

Like every other Hatteras 
design, we tested the 53C in 
the treacherous waters off 
Cape Hatteras. (Good to know, 
especially if you're ten miles 
out and a storm kicks up.) 

Fiberglass. Strong. Smooth. 

The fiberglass construction 
enables us to give the one- 
piece hull a sea-kindly shape. 

It drastically reduces pounding, 
yawing and broaching. 

Fish have fins. You 
get trim tabs. 

See that little fin behind 
the marlin’s gill. It’s 
called the pectoral 
fin. It gives fish 
extra maneuver- 
ability. Well, we 
give you extra 
maneuverability, 
too. Trim tabs. 
They're standard 
on all Hatteras 
Yachts. And in 
our Hatteras 
convertibles 
they're tucked 
under the hull, 





Two floor plans. 

Choose the plan with three 
staterooms and three heads. 

It has the galley in the salon 
Or if you'd like, choose the 
alternate plan with two 
staterooms, two heads and a . 
galley-dinette below. 

Either way, you get all the 
luxury you'd expect from a 
Hatteras Yacht. 

Hatteras pride. And love. 

Interiors are hand-finished, | 
hand-fitted by the 
proud craftsrdcn of 
North Carolina, the 
furniture capital. 

Quality throughout 
And it shows, I 
in every detail. 

Hatteras resjHe 
value. 

When you buy 
Hatteras, you g«t 
a classic. There 
are no yearly 
model changes.] 

No planned 
obsolescence. [ 


Improvements are continuous 
—we don't wait till next year. 

And with a Hatteras, you 
have less upkeep. The one-piece 
seamless fiberglass hull means 
up to 80% less maintenance. 

You can forget about rust, 
dry rot, loose fittings or 
marine borers. 

13 more models. 

31 to 70 ft. Write for the name 
of youn nearest dealer or for 
our portfolio of color 
literature. Enclose $1.00, 

I lattcras Yacljit Division, 

Nc rth American Rockwell, 
2791 Kiveit Dr., 

High Mnt,N.C. 27261. 
(Thatjs another 
advantage of 
baying a 
Hatteras— as 
! part of 


North American Rockwell 
we can offer a strength 
and technical capability 
uncqualcd in the 
boating industry.) 

Fish with a winner. 

Next time out, count the 
Hatteras 
machines. 

Better yet, 
check the 
first one 
back with 
the big 
catch. 

Chances 
are, it’ll 
be a 

Hatteras, too. Happy fishing. 

HatterasYacht Division 

North American Rockwell 




Hathaway brings you 
the shirt that knows what 
the game is all about. 



GOLF CLNftIC 

Solids S 13. Prints $ 18. 


professional golf shirt ever 
made. It has already played 
in every major tournament. 

It is cut full in the sleeve 
for an unchecked driving swing; 
there is nothing to bind or chafe 
or clutch. The fabric is what you 
need when things get hot and sweaty: 
a fine 100% mercerized cotton lisle; 
it breathes and absorbs. It is comfort^ 
able; it works. 

But it looks as though we made it just 
to look good: unusual colors; bold, hands 
prints. The collars, the plackets, the st' 
everywhere: pure Hathaway. 

Playing well and looking good: that’s what t 
game is all about. That is the Hathaway Golf 

Jack Nicklaus wears it. Do you blame hi 




F or two years Dubby Holt was the 
swimming coach at Idaho State. 
Now there is nothing unique about that: 
the world is full of swimming coaches. 
What made Dubby different is that he 
can’t swim. The day Idaho State com- 
pleted a 9 and 1 season, the team 
threw Dubby in the pool. At the shal- 
low end. When ISU needed a boxing 
coach. Dubby was the man. He had 
never been in a ring in his life. His 
teams won NCAA boxing champion- 
ships in 1953 and 1957. “I was hired 
as the assistant football and head track 
coach but I got all those other jobs 
like a game of tag," Dubby says. "Some 
guy kept pointing his finger at me and 
saying, ‘Dubby, you’re it.’ ’’ 

Track was something else. The con- 
ference used to mail Dubby the cham- 
pionship trophy before the season. In 
18 years he won 13 titles. But this was 
his sport. He was a 9.5 sprinter for Fres- 
no State. And for Idaho State. And for 
Idaho. “Dubby is the only guy who ever 
competed in 10 NCAA outdoor cham- 
pionships." says Dr. William E. Davis, 
Idaho State's president. “Finally they 
got tired of looking at him and declared 
him ineligible in 1941. Just when he had 
scholarships lined up at USC. And Kan- 
sas. And Alabama.” 

And so in 1965, when Dubby calmly 
announced that he was thinking of build- 
ing a miniature Astrodome in Pocatello 
(pop. 40,000), nobody was awfully star- 
tled. “I knew he was a genius," says 
Dr. Davis. “Now I figured he was also 
out of his tree." 

Dubby, who by this time was ISU's 
athletic director, was also by this time 
undauntable. “Doc," he said to Dr. Da- 
vis, "we’ve got a stadium that looks 
like it was unearthed with some Indian 
relics. With our weather, anybody who 
goes to a game there should give up 
drinking. We’re spending SI 00.000 a year 
on football and taking in S20.000. And 
our gym. We can't have a basketball dou- 
bleheadcr because the place won’t hold 
that many people. Either we make a 
move or we should get out of the ath- 
letic business." 

Once the football coach at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Dr. Davis is sports- 
minded. Also, he can subtract S20.000 
from $100,000. 

Last weekend, just before the start of 
the Bennion Games, an invitational track 
meet in ISU’s S2.8 million Mini-Dome, 


track & field Pat Putnam 

Maxi-feats, 

Mini-Dome 


Eleven world records have been 

broken or tied out in Pocatello 

Dubby said, "When the president went 
for my idea, everybody thought he was 
a little wacky, too.” 

And so while Dr. Davis set off in 
search of money. Dubby began confer- 
ring with an architect. Dubby got his 
plans: Dr. Davis got the money — from 
the 9.000-strong Idaho State student 
body, which had dubbed Dubby’s dream 
house the “Half-Astrodome." The mon- 
ey would come from a bond issue but it 
would have to be repaid from student 
fees, and the students would have to ap- 
prove the plan in a referendum. Dr. 
Davis gave it to them in a package: if 
they would agree to a $20-per-semester 
hike in fees, he would put S7.50 of it in 
a scholarship fund. “I’ll buy it," said 
59 r ,‘ of the student body. 

Wanting the complete facility and de- 
ciding it was time Idaho discovered in- 
door track. Dubby called Pro-West, a 
New Mexico firm that makes superfast 
indoor surfaces. "I’ve only got S30.000, 
can you build me a track?” said Dub- 
by. "No," said Pro-West. But a few 
days later a company official called back. 
"You let us put the track in during the 
winter and we’ll do it," he said. “Usu- 
ally we lay off our people then but we 
want to keep them working.” And so 
Dubby got his track: a 220-yard oval 
plus a 140-yard straightaway. It came 
in 101 sections of four- by eight-foot ply- 
wood. and Dubby had it stored in an 
old warehouse. When Dr. Davis saw the 
pile of lumber, he shuddered. “Dubby,” 
he said, “what in God’s name have you 
bought?" Dubby told him not to wor- 
ry. The Mini-Dome would have 12,000 
permanent seats, and he would guarantee 
Saturday night sellouts. “What the 
heck," he said, “what else can you do 
in Pocatello on a Saturday night?” 

Construction began in September of 
1968, and the dome was finished in time 


for the spring football game of 1970. 
Shaped like a swollen Quonsct hut. cov- 
ering 3»/ 2 acres and with its ceiling 108 
feet above the ground at its highest point 
(compared to the Astrodome's 208 feet), 
the Mini-Dome drew 8,000 fans to 
the spring game. “They came out to 
sec if the place was going to fall 
down," Dubby says. Since then, ISU 
has had crowds of 8,000 for track. 
12,000 to 14.000 for football (against 
3.500 to 4.000 in the good cold out-of- 
doors), and as many as 18,000 for the 
Mormon Tabernacle Choir. 

Selling football, basketball and the 
Hallelujah Chorus was easy. Track was 
something else. Until the Mini-Dome 
rose. ISU had never drawn more than 
300 fans to an outdoor meet, and the 
nearest indoor board tracks were in Port- 
land. 500 miles to the west, and in Kan- 
sas City. 1 .000 miles to the cast. 

“These people didn’t know a 3:58 mile 
from a 4:58 mile.” says Dubby. “The 
most discouraging thing in the world is 
to be a track coach in Idaho. We had 
to educate them." 

While being educated, people can 
watch track meets in the Mini-Dome 
for $2 apiece. Or they can pay $5 for a 
family ticket and bring six people. It’s a 
steal. In the first seven meets, 11 world 
records were cither tied or broken. It 
must be admitted that these include such 
exotica as the 120-yard high hurdles, the 
steeplechase without the water jump and 
the 880-yard relay, events very rarely, if 
ever, run under a roof beyond the city 
limits of Pocatello. 

“While we are educating our fans, 
we are also spoiling them," Dubby says. 
“They are still learning, but they know 
all about world records. And if they 
don’t get one, they get mad." 

Last Saturday night. A1 Feuerbach, 
the mustachioed shotputtcr from San 
Jose, didn't let them down. While win- 
ning his seventh straight meet, he put 
the shot 69' 4%', shattering his own in- 
door world mark of 68' II'. 

“I’m glad he waited for the Mini- 
Dome to do that," said Mrs. Ed Ca- 
vanaugh. the wife of ISU’s football 
coach and one of the 7,000 fans who 
saw Feuerbach’s mighty heave. “I real- 
ly love this place. And you know 
what I love about it, as a football 
coach’s wife, I mean? I can go to a 
game and I can be warm. I mean real- 
ly warm. God bless Dubby." end 
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pro football /voe Marshall 


A Wishbone of contention 

The pros play a great game, or so Pete Rozelle keeps on saying, but 
others find it overcautious, hidebound, monotonous and dull, dull, dull 


T he Washington Redskins had the 
right perspective on last week's pro 
football draft. They traded away their 
first seven choices, and when they final- 
ly picked a player, in the eighth round, 
he was a 28-year-old ex-marine who had 
spent two years with the Montreal Al- 
ouettes. As one veteran scout said, "This 
was the worst group of college football 
players in memory.” 

Still, the clubs took the draft seri- 
ously, perhaps too much so. In the sec- 
ond round, Oakland had acquired the 
New York Jets’ choice. When that pick 
w as just seven selections aw ay, the Raid- 
ers traded it and another to New Or- 
leans for the Saints’ earlier second-round 
position. The Saints brooded over their 
acquisition for II of the 15 minutes al- 
lotted each choice, then dealt it to Dal- 
las. By this circuitous route the Cow- 
boys were able to snap up John Ba- 
binccz. a Villanova linebacker. 

John who? Well, whoever he is, he 
was drafted before Heisman Trophy w in- 
ner Pat Sullivan; Ed Marinaro, the 
NCAA’s alltime rushing leader; Lydell 
Mitchell, the NCAA record holder for 
most touchdowns in a season; Oklaho- 
ma’s celebrated Wishbone quarterback. 
Jack Mildrcn; Alabama's Italian Stal- 
lion, Johnny Musso and a lot of other 
people who made offense the name of 
the college game in 1971. 

Up where the money is, defense con- 
tinued to make inroads; the first two 
picks in this.year's draft were defensive 
linemen— Wall Patulski of Notre Dame 
and Sherman White of California. Once 
upon a time, the best athletes played of- 
fense — offensive players got paid more. 
Then stars like Mel Renfro began ap- 
pearing in defensive backficlds, and the 
trend reversed itself. Today, more fre- 
quently than not, the best athletes wind 
up on defense, the premerger signing 
war and rich TV contracts having 
brought defensive salaries in line. 

Lately the draft has made such a mock- 
ery of All-America teams that one has 


a right to wonder if the pros and col- 
legians play the same game. In three 
years at Toledo, Chuck Ealey quarter- 
backed the Rockets to 35 straight wins. 
He was named to the AP and UPI All- 
America squads. The pros passed him 
by for dudes like Cephus Weatherspoon 
and Hosea Minnieweather. But now here 
was the difference between pro and col- 
lege more evident than in the cases of Mi I- 
dren and Texas’ Eddie Phillips. Both 
had been outstanding at running the all- 
but-unstoppablc new offense, the Wish- 
bone T. Both were drafted as defensive 
backs, Mildren in the second round by 
Baltimore, Phillips in the fourth by L.A. 

How come? After all, some pro teams, 
most notably Detroit and New Orleans, 
ran a few option plays last season. Yet 
pure triple-option Wishbone was never 
tried, and the reasons why illuminate 
some of the dissimilarities between the 
two games. Most important, the strength 
of the pro defenses demands a balanced 
attack. “The triple option is not a good 
passing formation because you can only 
get two receivers downfield in a hurry,” 
explains Ohio State’s Woody Hayes. Sid 
Gillman, who formerly coached the San 
Diego Chargers, elaborates: "If you 
spread the ends on both sides w ith three 
backs intact, you have no running. If 
the outside ends arc in tight, you have 
running and no passing. That puts you 
back in the dark ages." "Besides," asks 
Green Bay’s Dan Devine, a bit slyly, 
"if you have a four-back offense, what 
do you do with all the flankers you’ve 
drafted as wide receivers?" 

More than that, most coaches feel the 
Wishbone can only w ork if the entire sys- 
tem is installed; at the same time they 
claim that that would take up too much 
lime, unless it was the only formation 
you were going to use. 

Another putative drawback is that af- 
ter getting clobbered on every play by 
269-pound defensive ends, pro quarter- 
backs wouldn't last as long as pro run- 
ning backs, whose careers are distressing- 


ly short. Says Gillman: "A coach spends 
day and night his whole life getting a 
quarterback so he can play pro football. 
Then if he exposes him to option football 
promiscuously, he has got to be out of his 
mind." But, Sid, the quarterbacks enter- 
ing the pros these days are bigger, are bet- 
ter athletes and have run more in college. 
At least two coaches have indicated that 
they intend to employ the same sort of 
option Buddy Parker used with Bobby 
Layne at Detroit in which a guard pulled 
in front of him for protection. And in 
situations where the defense expects a 
run. something similar to a Wishbone 
will likely appear. “The Wishbone is al- 
most unfair to the defense down near 
the goal line because of the demand it 
puts on the linebacker," says Bill Pe- 
terson, who has recently moved from 
Rice to the Houston Oilers. 

Some proponents of the option of- 
fense think it just a matter of time be- 
fore it dominates the pro game; after all, 
it was not too many seasons ago that the 
pros were saying they could never use 
the zone defense. Gil Brandt, the Cow- 
boys’ personnel director, has indicated 
that the pros will draft Wishbone quar- 
terbacks as specialists to use inside the 
10-yard line. “Until the pros use the op- 
tion the way the colleges do, they just 
don't know what they’re talking about,” 
argues the University of Houston's Bill 
Yeoman. "I’m not saying that sarcas- 
tically, just technically. They won’t find 
out the pressures the option play puts 
on defenses until they start running it 
themselves. When they do, everyone will 
be running it." 

Essential differences between the pro 
and college games prevent them from 
progressing simultaneously. College of- 
fenses arc far ahead of the defenses, 
which accounts for bigger scores and 
creates the impression of a faster-paced, 
more exciting game. Last year's Oklaho- 
ma-Kansas State contest is a perfect ex- 
ample. Kansas Slate did everything it 
could hope to do on offense. It scored 28 
points, got 32 first downs and rolled up 
562 yards— and lost by 47 points. "There 
are more mismatches in college ball,” 
says Atlanta’s Norm Van Brocklin. 
"When there are mismatches, you 
score." You also get off more long runs, 
still football’s most exciting play. This 
past season Greg Pruitt of Oklahoma ran 
for 40 or more yards more times than all 
the backs in each of three NFL divisions. 
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(N THE PROS IS WITH INTERCEPTIONS 


At the same time, scoring in the pros 
has been steadily decreasing, although 
that popular scapegoat, the zone defense, 
is not to blame. But while point totals 
are down, the actual number of scores 
is not. The reason is that there are few- 
er touchdowns but many more field 
goals, which must be disturbing to prod- 
uct-conscious NFL brass since the field- 
goal play is a yawner. Something's wrong 
when a Garo Yepremian. no matter how 
cuddly, leads the NFL in scoring. In- 
deed. the league is contemplating mov- 
ing the goalposts to the back of the end 
zones, where the colleges have them. 

That the college game is faster paced 
is more than just appearance, though, 
principally because the colleges have five 
less seconds to put the ball in play and 
the clock is stopped after each first down, 
which allows for 20 or 30 more plays a 
game. "In college we put it in play in 
25 seconds.'* says USC's John McKay. 
"I know that we get it in play most of 
the time in 17 seconds. I have to think 
that sometimes in pro ball the 30 sec- 
onds isn’t enforced too closely. Some 
of those receivers arc taking two months 
walking back to the huddle. I don't sec 
why a well-conditioned athlete has to 
walk.*' Calling signals takes more time 
and is more complex in the NFL, too. 
Fro quarterbacks usually spell out block- 


ing assignments in the huddle, although 
Bill Peterson says. "I don't see any ad- 
vantage to it” and claims he will do 
away with that extravagance. 

The pro game also suffers from con- 
formity, which can only partially be at- 
tributed to balanced competition. Pro 
coaches like to think of themselves as 
great innovators, but as Jim Lee Howell, 
the former Giant coach, points out. 
"Coaches exchange ideas more than any- 
one.” He ought to know. Personnel con- 
nected with Giant teams in the *50s 
spread the New York system throughout 
the league. Howell's players included 
Dick Nolan. Ed Hughes. Bill Austin, 
Harland Svare and Alex Webster. His 
two main assistants were Tom Landry 
and Vince Lombardi, and the latter 
taught the system to Tom Fears and 
Norb Hccker, who took it to New Or- 
leans and Atlanta. "A few years back 
every club was identical,” says McKay. 
"Only the jerseys were different.” 

Bob Devaney of Nebraska finds the 
pro game increasingly dull. "The scor- 
ing is much lower, and they play more 
ball control than the colleges,” he says. 
"There is so much stress on defense and 
playing the game without mistakes or 
turnovers. There is obvious overcau- 
tiousness.” Hank Stram of Kansas City 
admits the problem exists: "The more 


you win, the more you're afraid of losing. 
You begin to play with the fear of losing 
rather than the desire to win. You grow 
too afraid of making mistakes because 
that's the name of the game." 

By its very nature, the college game 
is forced to be imaginative. College 
coaches have far less control over their 
personnel and hence must constantly re- 
shape strategy to fit it. "The colleges 
have done almost everything first — the 
T, the wing T. the belly series." says 
Tommy Prothro. who has coached on 
both sides of the fence. "There isn't any- 
thing totally new I know of in foot- 
ball." By way of example. Prothro tells 
of the high school coach who showed 
him the Wishbone in a 1927 playbook. 
Nor is the fact that a formation is used 
by the pros any sign of merit. "Some peo- 
ple say that if it's not being done in the 
pros, it's no good.” says Texas' Darrell 
Royal. "Bull! That's just the easiest out 
when people don't want to try some- 
thing new. You can do about anything 
you're man enough to do.” 

But if strategy won't open the game 
up, Prothro and McKay think they know 
a way that will. "The field is not as big 
today as it was 20 years ago." says Proth- 
ro. "by the simple fact that the players 
are bigger. The field should be w idened.” 
“Put the hash mark in the middle." says 
McKay. "You can accomplish the same 
thing as widening the field, and all you 
need is a little lime. Putting the ball in 
the middle of the field eliminates de- 
fensive control of the zone." 

For all its concern for the offense, 
the NFL is probably not ready for that 
big a change. Why mess with success? 
Despite its shortcomings the pro game's 
appeal has continued to grow. As Woody 
Hayes says. "An awful lot of people 
don't go to college, you know, and so 
they don't have old college ties. They 
gravitate to a pro team then, and it be- 
comes their alma mater.” But Hayes also 
recognizes superior public relations on 
the part of the pros, what McKay calls 
"the greatest selling job in the history 
of any sport." Bill Yeoman agrees that 
the pros have created a mystique about 
their game. "They never credit bungling 
or incompetence." he says. "An 0-0 
game is a superb defensive struggle. A 
43-37 contest is a magnificent offensive 
duel. They're great propagandists." 

They had better be to glamorize clink- 
ers like the last two Super Bowls. *nd 
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harness racing Kenneth Rudeen 


Trotting out the sport’s lord and lady 

The French consider their horses a noble race, individuals with almost human qualities, and none is more 
distinguished than the stallion and mare who put their titles on the line in the classic Prix d'Amerique 


A mong the indoor pleasures available 
i to the frostbitten people of Paris 
last week was a French film called Lucky 
Luke. It deals with a cowboy hero and 
his scrapes with a most unusual Dalton 
Gang consisting of four brothers: Joe, 
William, Jack and, yep, Avercll. One 
day Joe. the smallest and meanest Dal- 
ton. bellies up to a bar in a Western 
town and growls for whiskey. He takes 
a swallow and, as a look of contentment 
spreads over his ugly mug. he utters 
words heard nowhere on earth but in 


the French Far West: "Pas mal." At 
this, a couple of Americans munching 
Esquimaux Pics in an uptown Paris the- 
ater were convulsed with laughter, al- 
though a French friend couldn't sec any- 
thing funny about it. 

Parisians were equally serious about 
another kind of horse opera in their town 
last week, and there they were more at 
home. This was the SI40.000 Prix d'Am- 
erique — the biggest trotting race in Eu- 
rope and, to Frenchmen, in the world. 

The racetrack at Vincennes, on the 


eastern side of the city, is unique, with 
enough dips and accents to make an 
American trotter seasick. The French 
way of looking at horses is something 
special, too. Horses arc discussed not 
merely as animals with a certain form 
and breeding but as individuals w ith sub- 
tle human qualities. This year the talk 
was heated, for the Prix d'Amerique 
promised to be a duel between the best 
and richest pair of trotters in Europe. 
One, Tidalium Pelo. is a 9-year-old stal- 
lion; the other, Unc dc Mai, an 8-ycar- 
old marc. In Paris you just don't refer 
to these beloved old folks as the Three 
Horse and the Nine Horse, New York 
style. A certain refinement, a sweet con- 
cern, is indicated. 

So it was fitting that in his final story 
in Le Journal du Dimanche the morning 
of the race. Newsman Maurice Bernardet 
confessed to a “ grande perplexile." It 
seems that Bcrnardet's heart went out 
to Une de Mai because she had won 
SI. 44 million and just about all the 
world's great races (including two U.S. 
Internationals), but she had failed to 
win the hometown classic. But Bernar- 
det's pick in the Prix d'Amerique was 
Tidalium Pelo, the defending champion 
and winner of S743.250. Tidalium was 
at the “apogee" of his form. He also 
had a better post position. No. 3, in the 
nine-horse field; Unc dc Mai had drawn 
the extreme outside. A starting gate 
would be used, a novelty at Vincennes 
where walk-up starts are traditional, and 
this made post positions considerably 
more important than usual. 

At Grosbois, the lush training estab- 
lishment near Paris, the drivers of the 
superhorses had glowing words to say 
about them. Jean Mary, Tidalium's man, 
is short and blocky with a Dick Tracy 
jaw and smiling eyes. Showing off Ti- 
dalium — a tall horse, entirely black ex- 
cept for a small star on the forehead, 

continued 

just one of the boys. Tidalium Pelo over- 
sees (he victor> celebration and receives a toast. 
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A hibernating’ Sony. 


It spends the winter 
nestled in the warm 
living room, plugged 
into an outlet. With its 
11 inch diagonal screen, 
it tits snugly on the 
coffee table. 

When the warm 


weather comes, the little 
Sony, with its optional 
battery pack, makes its 
annual return to the 
forest, the boat and the 
beach. 

All summer, it stays 
outdoors, playing under 


the warm sun. 

But one day, cold 
weather will return.Then 
the Sony will go back to 
the living room and 
hibernate until, once 
again, it is spring. 

Such is life. 



SONY'S TV 112 indoor, outdoor portable 
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The Sun 

Set 



on the **£**—-.. 

Mississippi 

Gulf Coast 

The Sun Set . . . families, 
singles, history buffs, 
gourmets, golfers, fisher- 
men, beachcombers . . . all 
happy people who vacation 
on the Mississippi Gulf 
Coast. 

loin the fun Sun Set this 
Spring on "America's 
Riviera" . . . it's the sunny 
place to be! 

Direct flights from 

Chicago, St. Louis, New York, 

Washington 

FREE color folder. Write: 

Chamber of Commerce 
Biloxi, Gulfport, Long Beach 
or Pass Christian, Mississippi 

Name 

Address 

S I City State Zip 


calm and glistening— Mary said. “Here 
he looks like a 50-year-old man, but on 
the track he has the spirit of a 20-year- 
old." As Mary’s wife Chantal served 
brandied coffee against the morning’s 
chill, he thought a moment and then 
tried to put into words the depth of his 
affection: "This horse is un seigneur. He 
is a lord." 

And what of line de Mai? Down the 
way at his compound, Jean-Rene Gou- 
geon, the man who makes the mare go, 
spoke of her vivacity, her frolicsome na- 
ture. And, indeed, in her stall the leggy 
chestnut made a move as if to bite the 
hand that patted her. Gougeon, who had 
color in his checks from working hors- 
es that icy morning, sipped Scotch neat 
and spoke of his "little miss" and the 
hope in his heart that she would win 
the Prix at last. 

Waxing eloquent for the newspaper 
France-Soir, Gougeon “in a tender 
voice" saluted Une de Mai’s fididite and 
douceur. He recalled that he had driven 
Roquepine, the champion marc of an- 
other generation. Roquepine, he said, 
was like a grande coquette, fiery, explo- 
sive. “In sum," he went on, "in the 
two we have Mademoiselle de la Val- 
liere and Madame de Montespan." For 
horseplayers who might be confused, 
both these ladies were mistresses of 
Louis XIV. 

On race day it snowed through the 
morning and into early afternoon, giv- 
ing the track a Christmasy look and the 
30,000 spectators cold feet. Refuge in 
the second-best restaurant at the track 
(No. I had been booked for weeks) 
proved to be pleasant but expensive. "If 
I could eat at only one restaurant in 
Paris and had a purseful of money," 
the author of a famous cookbook had 
said, "it would be Lasserre." Tip to trav- 
elers: Vincennes is no Lasserre. but take 
a purseful, anyway. At, shall we say. 
Avis, the track's No. 2 dining room, 
the curried chicken with wine cost S20 
a head. Le bon Dieu knows what the 
bill would have been at Hertz. By post 
time the snow had stopped, harrows had 
dragged the track, and its normal cin- 
der color returned. Vincennes' single 
concession to pomp was to parade the 
starters in front of the stands. One could 
see where they would race but, without 
something like the telescope of Ml. Pal- 
omar, not very clearly. The course began 
near Reims or thereabouts and rose on 
a line perpendicular to the stands, sw ung 
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left and down past the stands, then head- 
ed in the direction of Strasbourg, curved, 
went uphill along the backstretch, turned 
again and rejoined the route past the 
stands. The distance was said to be the 
traditional 2,600 meters (a little over I Vi 
miles), but to eyes accustomed to band- 
box U.S. raceways, it seemed twice that. 
All the starters were French except 
for one — Italian-owned, American-bred, 
Keystone Spartan, who had an early mo- 
ment on the lead but faltered and even- 
tually finished last. 

It was nice of Jean Mary to put white 
bandages on Tidalium Pelo’s forelegs be- 
cause they made him visible to the naked, 
straining eye. He trotted easily behind 
the leaders down around the “club- 
house" turn and up the backstretch. Une 
de Mai was being saved for the final ef- 
fort and was racing in midfield. 

Suddenly, in the last turn, Gougeon 
and Une de Mai were hit with a per- 
plexity grander than anything in Mau- 
rice Bcrnardet’s lexicon. From the stands 
all that could be seen was Tidalium 
shooting ahead as if from a cannon, 
while Une de Mai and a horse named 
Vismie took back as if they had been 
gunned down by Les Daltons. Tidalium 
went on to win by four lengths, the mare 
finishing seventh. 

As Gougeon jogged Une de Mai back 
up the stretch the spectators booed him, 
not knowing that in the fatal turn Vis- 
mie, trotting on the rail in the lead with 
Une de Mai just behind and a bit out- 
side, had gone into a break. When Driv- 
er Francois Balliere pulled back to set- 
tle down Vismie, she swerved to the right. 
Gougeon reined in Une de Mai sharply 
to avoid hooking wheels with Vismie’s 
sulky, and that was that. Tidalium Pclo, 
scot-free on the outside, laughed it home. 
The champion mare had missed the big 
one once again. 

Mary w ore a huge grin as they draped 
a tricolor blanket over his horse, while 
spectators cheered "Tee-dal-yum-Tec- 
dal-yum.” 

In the drivers' room Gougeon sadly 
ran a hand through his thinning gray 
hair and said, "Je suis desole." A sen- 
timental American was feeling a little 
desolate, too, but w'as consoled by the 
thought that he probably would see Une 
de Mai once more in the International 
at New York’s Roosevelt Raceway come 
July. And if the track restaurant there 
charges S20 for corned beef and cab- 
bage, he’ll eat his hat instead. end 



The white shirt rides again. 


The white shirt is not dead. 

In fact, it's more vibrant and alive 
than ever before. 

That's because we at Arrow have 
changed it. We've taken the basic- 
overall look (white), and jazzed it up. 


We've added soft pastel stripes of 
brown and blue. Built neat little 
patterns into the fabric of the shirt. 
And given it a long, European collar. 
In a blend of Dacron K Polyester 
and cotton. And Sanforized-Plus-2. 


If your husband's always been a 
white shirt addict, dress him up in one 
of these. He'll be getting his white 
shirt. And you'll be getting a man 
with a whole A 

bt of style. *r\rrow* 

A dmuon of Cluctl. Peobody & Co lne 


The New Whites by Arrow, the eolorful white shirt company 
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1972. A new Lincoln Continental. 

How it looks in your driveway is important. 

How it acts on a wet pavement at 60 mph is more important. 


Safety, in a Lincoln Continental, 
is road-holding. Balance. Braking. 
Solidity. 

To provide precise cornering abil- 
ity and a safer, more sure-footed ride, 
every Continental is equipped with pre- 
mium grade radial ply tires. 

Lincoln Continental has the widest 
track in the land. And the stability 
that goes with it. 

The suspension system combines 
coil springs, double-acting shock ab- 
sorbers, rubber insulators, and stabi- 
lizer bar in meticulous balance. Dis- 
quieting sway and swerve are virtually 
gone from the ride. 

Power front disc brakes are stand- 
ard equipment. And Sure-Track, 
Americas first computer - controlled 
anti-skid braking system, is available. 


Steel bars inside the doors and 
a rigid frame-plus-body construction 
sheathe you in secure, solid comfort. 

Comfort assured by Automatic 
Temperature Control as standard 
equipment. It reduces pollen and dust, 
and helps remove humidity from the 
air. And it holds interior climate with- 
in the comfort range you want. 

Noise is tiring. But in the new 
Lincoln Continental, window glass is 
seated by a precise new method that 
substantially reduces outside noise. 

There is restful spaciousness. Rear 
seat passengers enjoy the same seating 
and legroom comfort the driver does. 

The 1972 Continentals. The finest 
cars built in America. 

Continental. The final step up. 


Wheelcovers, vinyl roof, and 

front bumper guards shown are optional. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY ANSEL ADAMS 


Yellowstone is indisputably America’s 
No. 1 travel cliche. But this doesn’t seem 
to diminish her magnificence. One would 
have to be fabulously jaundiced not to 
be overwhelmed, assuming that time is 
taken to walk at least a quarter of a 
mile away from the traffic arteries that 
carve her into seven pieces. If you do 
not do that, and sad to say not very 
many people do, you come away hav- 
ing seen only a very frayed rendition of 
the real park, like hearing a high school 
band of no distinction whatever play Bee- 
thoven's Ninth Symphony. Of course this 
rendition is acceptable to some, perhaps 
most. It is still vaguely Beethoven. En- 
joyable, a catchy tune. But if you walk 
that minimal quarter of a mile you gain 
a sense of splendor; before you is a moun- 
tain vastness not diminished since Jim 
Bridger or John Colter or the Indians 
hundreds of years before Bridger and 
Colter. You will lose your niggling sense 
that "everything” is spoiled. For as long 
as you want to stay you won’t have to 
think of the word ecology in its neg- 
ative sense, a natural chain we have in- 
ordinately violated. Yellowstone is 95Vt 
wilderness. It is possible to be justly and 
intensely critical of what we have done 
to the remaining 5%, but other than 
this minuscule lump or series of lumps 
of land, the park is still out there, awe- 
some and unsullied. 

In mid-July, driving, say from Gar- 
diner at the historic north entrance to 
Old Faithful, can be vexing beyond be- 
lief. Traffic jams! Wilfred and Myrna 
and the kids have stopped to feed a 
black bear a Hostess Twinkie. They think 
it might be old Smokey himself and half 
expect that abortive quavering baritone 
that warns us against carelessness with 
matches. Traffic backs up for a mile. 
Horns beep, and throughout the line 
there is a certain seepage of adrenalin. 
Whining children are clouted about head 
and shoulders, and dad's lips curl in 
anger. Even though the maximum speed 
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limit is 45, a safe margin for the twist- 
ing roads and animal life, no one wants 
a traffic jam when he’s looking at Na- 
ture. The upcoming sights will partially 
heal the tempers. When you reach Old 
Faithful you can have a Coke at the 
lodge, surely one of the most incredible 
pieces of American architecture. And 
then you can go out and stand on the 
boardwalk behind a string of girls in 
hot pants and wait for the geyser to 
erupt. When Old Faithful goes oft (ev- 
ery 35 to 90 minutes) the roar of water 
is accompanied by the clicking shutters 
of a thousand Instamatics. Deafening. 
It would be even more wonderful if you 
didn't have to go out into that hot park- 
ing lot and get back in the car. But the 
Upper Falls way over at the canyon are 
next on the itinerary. 

We got up before dawn and drove in Chi- 
co's pickup down through the park and 
out through West Yellowstone, across 
the Henry's Fork to Ashton, Idaho, 
where we doubled back east on a small 
road through the Targhec National For- 
est into the southwest corner of Yel- 
lowstone. There were four- of us uncom- 
fortably stuffed into the front seat as 
Lemuth, who had been dozing in the 
camper, claimed he was quickly dying 
from an exhaust leak. He did look a tri- 
fle pale, and Chico admitted to bad muf- 
flers. We wanted to enter the park near 
the Bechler Ranger Station and hike in 
about six miles, where we would meet 
the Bechler River, then move along the 
river until we found good fishing. The 
night before, when the equipment and 
food was divided up, I had felt very un- 
sure of myself. Any backcountry trip is 
strong medicine, though thiA notion is 
scorned by those who do it often. Both 
Lemuth and McGuane will takeoff alone 
into the woods, sometimes for days on 
end. But when I am alone in some com- 
parative wilderness area I have often fall- 
en into an utter, petulant snit of lonc- 
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liness. A near hysteria over the non- 
human silence. No arrangements have 
been made for me! One can get lost 
enough on a 100-acre woodlot to panic, 
let alone the 3,500 square miles of Yel- 
lowstone. Teddy Roosevelt, in some re- 
spects the father of the national-park 
system, once said that you don’t really 
know a man until you have camped with 
him. This bit of information is posted 
on the wall at Charley O’s bar and res- 
taurant in New York City, a place I im- 
moderately longed for while stuffing my 
pack with the rather arcane-looking 
equipment. 

It is a matter of supreme irritation to 
find out that the most pressing prob- 
lems in the park now are litter and traf- 
fic. Looming rather large behind is the 
general controversy in conservation cir- 
cles between the hyperthyroid protec- 
tionists and those who favor “land use," 
a concept that has served so often as a 
euphemism for land abuse. The point is 
really that the flora and fauna can’t talk 
other than in very subtle ways and must 
be defended. The original intent in mak- 
ing Yellowstone our first national park 
back in 1872 was to maintain the area 
in a “pristine" condition for the en- 
joyment of the people, to protect and 
preserve the area as it was found. The 
irony in the notion of enjoyment and 
preservation has been continuously ev- 
ident, but never so much as in recent 
years. One grievously feels that the in- 
tent in administering the park should 
be to allow as many people to enjoy the 
park in such a way that it is not over- 
whelmed and becomes no longer a park 
but a geographical extension of society’s 
ills: waste, traffic, overcrowding, the de- 
struction of the environment. 

Some of the lesser problems are more 
immediately fascinating. How does the 
stalf of rangers protect the people from 
their aggressive stupidities toward the 
animals? In the 100-year history of the 
park only four deaths may be attributed 
to animals. This is an absolute triumph 
of brute patience if one thinks of the end- 
less ways the animals are harried and 
abused. Extreme cases are the rule: par- 
ents spread jam on a child’s face to get 
a photo of a bear licking the jam oft'; an- 
other photographing father attempts to 
put his daughter piggyback on a bear: 
a man coaxes a bear into the front seat 


of the car with his wife, again for a pic- 
ture: and early in this century a death 
was the result of a quaint tourist pok- 
ing a treed grizzly cub with the point of 
his umbrella. 

In June of last year a park visitor 
from Spokane, Marvin Schrader, was 
taking snapshots of his wife, using as a 
backdrop a prone bull bison. Then 


Schrader attempted to walk around close 
behind the bison for reasons that will 
remain unknown. The animal charged, 
knocking Schrader through the air for 
a good distance, a horn catching him in 
the abdomen and disemboweling him. 
The signs, plus the warnings in the park 
literature handed out at every entrance, 
make it hard to understand how this pa- 
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thctic accident could happen. Nearly 
every fisherman or hunter knows that 
you don’t walk up and kick a domestic 
bull or walk between a range cow and 
her calf, let alone treat truly wild crea- 
tures this way. But people who wouldn't 
dream of trying to pet a stray German 
shepherd or a Doberman don't hesitate 
to try it with a bear. 


Recently there has been a controversy 
of some magnitude over the grizzly man- 
agement program at Yellowstone. With- 
in the last three years most of the dumps 
have been removed or sanitized in fa- 
vor of incinerators in the hope of wean- 
ing bears away from garbage and back 
to natural food. In 1970 a dozen griz- 
zlies had to be destroyed and eight were 


shipped to zoos, a tragic 10®J of the 
total number in the park. John and Frank 
Craighead, the well-publicized grizzly ex- 
perts, have been extremely critical of the 
program and have gained support in the 
press. Glen Cole, who is the resident re- 
search biologist at Yellowstone and ap- 
pears no less brilliant than the Craig- 
heads, has insisted the plan will work 
in time. It seems it might, and after a rel- 
atively short interval. Last year the rang- 
ers had to destroy only six grizzlies, and 
none were sent to city zoos. 

It is important to understand that the 
number of people who arc injured by 
grizzlies is statistically insignificant, the 
odds running around one million vis- 
itors per single injury for the past 40 
years. But a certain wild-eyed melodrama 
gathers around any incident where an 
animal injures a human, whether it is a 
bear, elk or bison, and no matter how 
explicable the situation. Wolves have 
been much maligned despite the fact that 
there is not a single validated case in 
the history of the United States of a 
wolf attacking a human. The park has 
an estimated 15 wolves within its bound- 
aries. For a while it was thought that 
these animals were extinct in Yellow- 
stone, which would be understandable 
in that 134 were killed between 1916 
and 1926 in a misguided predator-con- 
trol program. 

Finally, now that the bears seem to 
have returned to natural feeding habits, 
one would prefer to have visitors told 
to “proceed at your own risk’’ rather 
than killing any more of the dwindling 
number of grizzlies. One senses a great 
distaste on the part of the rangers and 
naturalists for killing anything; each 
troublesome bear has a "rap'" sheet and 
is given several chances. But this in it- 
self doesn’t seem fair in a place specif- 
ically set aside for the bear to be a “nat- 
ural’’ beast. Despite all of its inherent 
drama, this is one of the least of the prob- 
lems in running Yellowstone in 1972. 

We helped each other strap on the packs 
and started out immediately using our 
encased fly rods as walking sticks. I had 
been given the lightest pack, about 35 
pounds, in deference to my shabby phys- 
ical appearance. 1 admit to overempha- 
sizing health difficulties. Within the first 
mile or so I managed to sweat through 
several layers of clothing and deeply re- 
eontinurd 
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gretted my succession of nightcaps the 
evening before. McGuane was leading 
at what is best described as a dogtrot. 
He wanted to go fishing. After another 
mile of physical torment I gathered cour- 
age and shrieked, “Slow down!” This 
tactic worked momentarily, but then the 
pace quickened again. Fake a fall, I 
thought to myself, and cover your body 
with catsup as if wounded on a field of 
battle. No handy catsup. "My feet hurt," 
I yelled, and they stopped. My feet ac- 
tually did hurt. I was sure my right heel 
had turned to grape jelly and gristle. 
The three of them stood there impatiently 
as I applied medication and a bandage. 


I tried to light a cigarette, but my match- 
es were wet with sweat. Chico offered 
me some raisins. Raisins! Later when 
we made camp I discovered that we had 
walked the first six miles in less than an 
hour and a half, sort of a hideous Grand 
Prix of hiking. My legs trembled invol- 
untarily, but I was happy. With the pack 
off my back 1 felt I could jump lodge- 
pole pines with a single bound. We ate 
some rotten-tasting dehydrated stew 
quickly and headed for the river, Chico 
and Lemuth upstream, and McGuane 
and I a mile farther down. 

Walking to the river in silence I 
thought of some of the grizzly stories 


the rangers had told me in the past few 
days and felt a slight tightening of the 
spine. But bears are seen infrequently 
in this area, and only three people in 
the history of Yellowstone have been 
injured while backpacking. Grizzlies are 
so implacably grand and can run as fast 
as a racehorse for a few hundred yards. 
Silvcrtip overtakes Canonero on the first 
turn. In a Glen Cole monograph there 
is a description of how a grizzly takes 
an elk, jumping up against the elk's hind- 
quarters until the legs buckle, then to 
the nape which it shakes like a terrier, 
down to the stomach which is torn open. 
Mostly the older or infirm elk are tak- 
en, and it keeps the herd clean. Like Cy- 
rano, I would parry and thrust with my 
three-ounce fly rod. You are much more 
likely to be struck by lightning, but then, 
after all, 1 know three people who have 
been struck by lightning. 

We walked through a mucky swale 
and another half mile over a ridge, pick- 
ing our way over fallen trees. There 
was the river, and so much larger 
than I had expected. In Michigan it 
would be one of the biggest, with nu- 
merous pop cans strewn on the bot- 
tom and a steady obnoxious flow of 
hollering canoeists. Here there was only 
a green quietness and water that was 
very cold and eerily crystalline, so 
clear in fact that it was difficult for 
me when wading to judge the depth. 
The tops of my cheap lightweight wad- 
ers were immediately a foot shy of 
the surface, and the wrong way. Ouch. 

Tired legs were benumbed but soon 
forgotten as fish rose to a hatch of 
small white moths. I flogged away for 
an hour with nothing grand to my cred- 
it, then walked along the bank on a 
game trail for a mile, looking down 
into each pool. It was all so strangely 
beautiful that I had lost my violent de- 
sire to fish. Where were all the tour- 
ists? Around a bend McGuane was cast- 
ing to a rising fish, and the scene looked 
like some ultrarealistic 19th century 
sporting painting done all in primary 
colors. We talked for a while but were 
interrupted by an osprey that appeared 
directly overhead. Then another, perhaps 
the mate, joined the first, and they 
wheeled above us with cries that were 
nearly human. We assumed they were 
warning us away from their nest as they 
were no higher than the treetops, which 
is a rare lack of distance for a bird of 
continued 
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prey that survives not by our generosity 
but by its own immutable wariness. 

We decided to leave them in peace 
and moved off upstream to where the 
Bechler is joined by Boundary Creek. 
We took a number of fish, and I grad- 
ually became uncomfortable with the 
darkening sky and woods. There was 
no sense of fear, but I had a total feel- 
ing of “not belonging." Only a few days 
before. I had experienced the same sen- 
sation at a Crow Indian powwow well 
after midnight with few white people 
around when the dancing had become 
what we wrongly call "frenzied" and I 
felt I had no act that I could commit 
with an equal cultural validity. No 
chance. People think they love the wil- 
derness but very few of them do at close 
range. We walked back to camp in the 
gathering dark through rough clots of 
saw grass and small swamps that were 
sweet to the nose. I asked McGuane if 
he felt genetically at home in this bog. 
Then we saw from the edge of the Bech- 


ler meadows three great blue herons 
moving along in flight very low, three 
or four feet above the grass with som- 
nambulistic movements of their vast 
w ings. They didn't appear distressed that 
we were there. It seemed only they had 
someplace to go. 

Yellowstone's centennial is a good time 
in history for those who direct the Na- 
tional Park Service to count their op- 
tions, and it appears they are doing so. 
You won’t meet a single administrator 
at Yellowstone w ho favors any more de- 
velopment of the area. Short bypasses 
have been built or are being built around 
Old Faithful, West Thumb and Lake Vil- 
lage. but these are already tremendously 
overdeveloped locales, and the building 
of the bypasses only simplifies a traffic 
problem. One would prefer to see a coun- 
cil of naturalists with veto power over 
any development for safety's sake. They 
seem to be less lenient with the public, 
less in favor of the constant balancing 


act that is required to please the body 
politic. Enough balancing has been done 
at this point to last out this century and 
all of the next if there is to be one; now 
we need to go overboard in the direc- 
tion of hardline checks. It is not very 
amusing to find out that a great battle 
was fought by the protectionists in the 
past to keep the railroads out of the 
park, and those poor souls didn't even 
use the word ecology. A few railroads 
now would be a blessed thing as a sub- 
stitute for cars. Intelligent public sen- 
timent is building to the extent that any 
additions to Yellowstone's 300-mile road 
system would be little short of a justi- 
fication for sabotage. 

Something very much on the plus side 
at Yellowstone is the apparent quality 
of the professional personnel. Everyone 
has been stuffed to the gills with bad ex- 
periences with civil servants. This is not 
the case at Yellowstone, whether with 
ranger or naturalist or administrator. Ev- 
eryone is so straightforw ard and hcalthy- 

cominued 
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looking and almost jolly that it is easy 
to forget other, more careworn Gov- 
ernment employees. One finds little buck 
passing, and actual mistakes on the man- 
agement level are admitted: these peo- 
ple simply have a charming sort of zeal 
for what they are doing. Vernon Hen- 
nesay, who is one of Superintendent Jack 
Anderson’s assistants, is a good example. 
Now in his early 40s, Hennesay has been 
with the park service in six different 
states. Enduring this kind of transferring 
without the profit motive available in 
other lines of work is admirable. Of 
course, in the urbanized '70s a national 
park would be a splendid place to live. 

Another plus factor is the proposed 
Absaroka-Beartooth Wilderness Area, 
which would abut much of the park’s 
northern and eastern borders and would 
provide a fine ecological buffer zone. 
(It would also wipe out some 1080 poi- 
son stations not far from park bound- 


aries which, unfortunately, bears and 
wolves and eagles aren’t aware of as 
legal barriers.) But passage is at best un- 
certain due to the rather usual developer- 
miner-rancher power combination. The 
tourist industry in the Rockies is sur- 
prisingly not very vocal. Such an area 
would certainly insure prosperity in dec- 
ades to come as other less protected and 
developed areas in the country become 
inevitably less beautiful. 

But back to the traffic, the single most 
boggling problem. What to do with it? 
It is not in our nature to unbuild roads. 
Couldn't we make an exception for a na- 
tional park? Whatever else it does, a 
car exercises in its structure total en- 
vironment control. And the most eager 
vehicular tourist becomes bored with 
mere scenery. That we are not a nation 
of walkers is not less true for being so 
blatantly obvious. It is here that one be- 
gins to doubt some of the promotional 


ambitions of the National Park Service 
and its commercial adjunct in the park, 
the Yellowstone Company. The park 
simply cannot continue to endure the 
drive-through-in-half-a-day visitors, a 
group that represents 53% of the 2.5 mil- 
lion people who visit the park annually. 
Looking over a map, one speculates on 
which of the five entrances could be 
closed to discourage this traffic that is 
only trying to get someplace else in a 
hurry, perhaps down to the Tetons for 
an hour, then to Estes Park for another 
hour, then a quick 300-mile swing over 
to the Black Hills. And at last to rest 
for a full week at Uncle Ted’s Flamin- 
go Spa & Bombazine Snake and Curio 
Palace. Overheard at Mammoth Hot 
Springs was the head of a large family 
from St. Louis saying “the little ones 
and the wife” were disappointed not to 
see any animals "to speak of" and they 
all were heading right on up to Glacier 
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(six hours away) to try their “luck.” 
This can be translated into “We didn’t 
see any bears along the road's shoulder, 
so we’re getting the hell out of here.” 
None of Yellowstone's literature should 
be permitted to emphasize this roadside 
or drive-in zoo aspect, however under- 
played. We have to get away from the 
car seat as a couch and the car win- 
dows as the television, a dimensionless 
screen on which wonders are expected 
to take place in quick succession. In 
cars people only "see” to the exclusion 
of the other four senses. 

There is another troublesome cliche 
that all American vacationists are mo- 
rons. An amazing number of Yellow- 
stone visitors attend the lectures and take 
the modest nature walks. Here is where 
one finds the ardent partisans of Yel- 
lowstone, the army of repeaters who re- 
turn year after year, the unhurried ones. 
Something should be done to protect 


them from the irritations caused by that 
other half, the frenetic voyeurs. But still 
a great amount of the park is largely un- 
seen except by the ambitious backpack- 
ers, the rangers and the naturalists. 
Maybe this isn’t a bad thing in itself. Wil- 
derness is mainly wilderness because it's 
hard to get to, rough to travel through, 
and the particularities of nature have to 
be known to enjoy it in any viable way. 
There is a secretive melancholy among 
those who love and know the wilderness. 
It is an experience like religious con- 
version that has to be undergone to be 
understood. 

It is the radical, visionary ecologist 
Edward Abbey who seems to have the 
best idea to insure that our children's 
children will have places of beauty left 
to them: close the parks to public mo- 
tor traffic. Let people walk or ride bi- 
cycles and horses. A few buses will be 
available for the elderly and infirm. Park 


personnel in trucks can carry the camp- 
ing equipment on ahead to the different 
sites. A quiet park without gas fumes 
or horns. A true retreat into natural won- 
der. And by this relatively simple act 
you enlarge the boundaries tenfold, for 
distance and space are functions of speed 
and time. Take the motorboats off Yel- 
lowstone Lake and it enlarges. Nearly 
everyone can row or ride a bike or a 
horse. Let people play cowboy since it 
looms anyway so large as a national 
myth. Surely the quantity of the vis- 
itors will drop, but the quality of the ex- 
perience will increase immeasurably. 

Any number of people would love this 
backcountry but have been put off by 
tales of crowds. But there are no people 
out here. You can strike out anywhere 
and by day’s end you will long for some 
company. The roads are only very thin 
strips of civility. We ate a breakfast of 
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dehydrated eggs with hot-pepper sauce 
and set off for the day's fishing, walk- 
ing upstream several miles to where the 
Bechler emerged from a faintly forebod- 
ing canyon. It was interesting though 
arduous fishing. The weather was as 
bright and clear as the water, and the 
fish were wary. Chico, with his manic 
intensity for fly fishing, was the most suc- 
cessful. Lemuth the purist insisted on 
using only dry flies. Some of my spe- 
cialized lust for angling was stolen by 
the beauty around me. Several times I 
caught myself acting out John Colter in 
buckskins, one of the very first white 
men to see the area after he left Lewis 
and Clark out of curiosity for the ter- 
ritory to the south of that expedition’s 
course. Some cartographers call the bare 
spots on the maps “sleeping beauties,” 
and 1 knew I was surrounded by a splen- 
did “nothing." Late in the afternoon 
McGuane and I hurried back to camp 
and ate a packet of chili, thinking the 
stew of the night before to be at best un- 
fortunate. We had released all of our 
fish, knowing that a fly-caught fish has 
an excellent chance for survival. Lemuth 
and Chico had the sense to keep four. 
They were baked in foil with lemon and 
slices of onion. Around the small camp- 
fire the usual extended fibs about ad- 
venture and sex and fishing were rife. 

We went to bed early, and though ex- 
hausted I had terminal insomnia; my 
civilized body is acclimated to staying 
up until three a.m. I again felt alter- 
nately a joy at being there and, as with 
all my wilderness trips, a vague para- 
noia about the dangers my imagination 
seemed to want to create. Are there rat- 
tlesnakes at this altitude? Outside the 
tent it was cold and dark, full of mad 
croaking noises. It is only the language 
of herons, and how can that be mad? 
Then if not mad, a noise strangest to 
the ear. I could almost see them out 
there in the black marsh calling out to 
the others, waiting for an answer, call- 
ing again. Once on the Escanaba River 
I called to a heron who flew so star- 
tlingly close his wing flaps were audible 
and his shadow crossed my fly line. 
“Didn’t you see me?" He turned around 
upstream and came back, perching in a 
white pine across the river until some 
while later his curiosity was settled, and 
he flew away. 

Animal noises. At Apollinaris Spring 
the other day a crowd with cameras ap- 
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proached a cow and calf and bull elk 
too closely. The bull lifted his neck and 
bugled, and there was a dctinitc retreat 
by all, though perhaps he was only bu- 
gling for the pleasure of it. Twice in my 
life I've heard a mountain lion in the 
woods; the quality of the sound differs 
from that cougar in the car advertisement 
who sits on a hood or a block Styro- 
foam sign. A naturalist I know said he 
approached a feeding grizzly too close- 
ly out of eagerness, and the warning 
sounded like a diesel truck revving up 
behind teeth. 

1 reached around in the dark for a bot- 
tle of codeine pills — a toothache had 
heated up the side of my face and it 
pulsed as if the tooth had a heartbeat 
of its own. Pain is usually a very shab- 
by thing, but my mind was drawn else- 
where. I lay there thinking of the last 
desperate plunge of the Nez Perce In- 
dians through the wilderness, and how 
they struggled to be free together like 
some giant tormented game fish. The 
Nez Perce had among them a small group 
of dreamers and mystics who held a doc- 
trine that the Creative Power had made 
the earth with no marks or boundaries 
or unnatural divisions. No land could 
be owned, and submission to our Gov- 
ernment was bad. They shared the gen- 
eral park area with the Crow and Black- 
foot, the Bannock and Shoshone, plus 
the impoverished aborigines, the Tu- 
kuarika. The land wasn’t ours before 
we were the land's. Anyway, a little less 
than 100 years ago, after many of our 
grandfathers were born and the park 
was established by an act of Congress, 
the Nez Perce passed some 20 miles north 
of the Bcchler in their doomed flight 
from the United States Cavalry. They 
happened to kill a few tourists in their 
passage— when we won it was a v ictory 
and when they won a battle it was called 
a massacre. All of this less than a cen- 
tury ago. Our truncated history. Chief 
Joseph worried about his children as any 
father might, and Looking Glass died 
from a stray bullet after the final battle 
was over. Satanta, the Kiowa chief, 
committed suicide rather than remain 
imprisoned. 

Maybe we do honor to the memory 
of such people only in our parks w here 
we have left at least some of the land as 
it once was and as the Nez Perce dream- 
ers wanted it: wild, untrammeled, free 
and communally owned. end 
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420 IKE 8 TINA 
TURNER Null Said 
UniAr LP, 8TR, CASS 


380 ABBIE HOFFMAN 

Wake Up. America! 
BigTo LP, 8TR. CASS 


308 JOAN BAEZ 

Joan Baez 5 
Vangu LP, 8TR, CASS 


100 THREE DOG NIGHT 777 GOOSPELL 

Golden Bisquits Original Cast 

Dunhi LP. 8TR, CASS Bell LP. 8TR, CASS 


263 B. J. THOMAS 705 CHOPIN 

Greatest Hits Vol. 1 Polonaises 

Scept LP. 8TR, CASS Yorks LP, 8TR, CASS 


707 RCOA STEREO SYS- 764 MOUNTAIN 
TEMS TEST RECORD Nantucket Slelghride 

Yorks LP Wlndf LP 


704 BEETHOVEN 

Plano Sonatas 
Yorks LP, 8TR, CASS 


117 JAMES GANG 

Live In Concert 
ABC LP. 8TR, CASS 


See for yourself why over 2Vt million record and tape collectors paid $5 to join Record 
Club of America when other record or tape clubs would have accepted them free. 



TYPICAL 

“EXTRA DISCOUNT” SALE 


$4.98 LPs average as low as $1.91 
$5.98 LPs average as low as $2.1 1 
$6.98 LPs average as low as $2.39 
Savings of 61% or more from recent Club sales up 
to $4.39 per LP. Start these giant savings now . . . 
not after you fulfill your obligation like other clubs. 

Average 
•'-* Club 


PAUL McCARTNEY/WlNGS- 

Wild Life 

ALICE COOPER— Killer 
CAROLE KING MUSIC 
SLY & THE FAMILY STONE- 

There's A Riot Goin' On 
BOB DYLAN— Greatest Hits 
Vol. II 

JUDY COLLINS— Living 
GRAND FUNK- 
E Pluribus Funk 
SESAME STREET 2 
JOHN DENVER— Aerie 
KRIS KRISTOFFERSON — 
Silver Tongued Devil & I 


Label Price Price 

Apple 5.98 2.11 

WarBr 5 98 2.11 

Ode 5.98 2.11 


Capit 5.98 2.11 

WarBr 5.98 2.11 

RCA 5.98 2.11 

Monum 4.98 1.91 


RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA— The World’s Largest Record and Tape Club 









Cartridge 

or 

Cassette 


TO BUY ANYTHING EVER! 



Worth 
up to 
$ 20.91 


Yes, take your pick of these great hits right now! Choose any 3 Stereo LPs (worth up to $20.94) or any 1 Stereo Tape (cartridge 
or cassette, worth up to $13.96) FREE ... as your welcome gift from Record Club of America when you join at the low lifetime 
membership fee of $5.00. You can defer your selection of FREE items and choose from an expanded list later if you can’t find 
3 LPs or 1 Tape here. We make this amazing offer to introduce you to the only record and tape club offering guaranteed discounts 
of 33V'3% to 79% on all labels— with no obligation or commitment to buy anything ever. As a member of this one-of-a-kind club 
you will be able to order any record or tape commercially available, on every label— including all musical preferences. No automatic 
shipments, no cards to return. We ship only what you order. Moneyback guarantee if not satisfied. 



20S ROD STEWART 

Every Picture 
Tells A Story 
Mercu LP, 8TR, CASS 


118 THREE DOG NIGHT 907 00NNY OSMOND 

Harmony To You With Love, 

Dunhi IP, 8TR, CASS Donny 

MGM LP. 8TR, CASS 


'* 4 r, .A 

HH Ui 


043 FIDDLER ON THE 
ROOF Original Sound- 
track (2 record set) 
UniAr LP. 8TR. CASS 


770 PARTRIDGE 
FAMILY SOUND 
MAGAZINE 
Bell LP. 8TR, CASS 



370 IAMES TAYLOR & 

The Flying Machine 

Eupho LP 


900 OSMONDS 

Homemade 
MGM LP, 8TR. CASS 


119 GRASS ROOTS 

Their 16 Greatest Hits 
Dunhi LP, 8TR, CASS 

906 ROBERT GOULET 
I Never Oid As 
I Was Told 
MGM LP, 8TR, CASS 

264 GUESS WHO 
Born In Canada 
Wand LP, 8TR, CASS 


774 5TH DIMENSION 

Reflections 
Bell LP. 8TR, CASS 


600 OCEAN Put Your 
Hand In The Hand 
KamSu LP, 8TR, CASS 


060 JESUS CHRIST 
SUPERSTAR 

(2 record set) 

Decca LP. 8TR, CASS 

773 LAWRENCE OF 
ARABIA Soundtrack 
Bell IP, 8TR, CASS 

373 QUINTESSENTIAL 
EARL HINES 
Chiar LP, 8TR, CASS 


905 2001: A Space 
Odyssey 

MGM LP, 8TR.CASS 



685 MUDDY WATERS 

Live At Mister Kelly's 
Chess LP, 8TR 


123 STEPPENW01F 

For Ladies Only 
Dunhi LP, 8TR, CASS 


NOW YOU CAN 
CHAllGi: IT, TOO! 


AT LAST A RECORD AND TAPE CLUB WITH NO “OBLIGATIONS"— ONLY BENEFITS! 


Ordinary record and tape clubs make you choose 
from a few labels-usually their own! They make 
you buy up to 12 records or tapes a year 
usually at list price -to fulfill your obligation. 
And if you forget to return their monthly card- 
they send you an item you don't want and a bill 
for 54.98, 55.98, 56.98, or 57.98! In eltect, you 
' e charged almost double for your records 


maji be cha 


BUT RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA 
ENDS ALL THAT! 

We're the largest all-label record and tape club 
in the world. Choose any LP or tape (cartridges 
and cassettes), including new releases. No excep- 
tions! Take as many, or as few, or no selections 
at all if you so decide. Discounts are GUARAN- 
TEED AS HIGH AS 79% OFF! You always save at 
least 331/5%. You get best sellers for as low 
as 99(. 

NO AUTOMATIC SHIPMENTS 

With our Club there are no cards which you must 
return to prevent shipment of unwanted LPs or 
tapes (which you would have to return at your 
own expense if you have failed to send written 
notice not to ship). The postage alone for return- 
ing these cards each month to the other clubs 
costs almost an additional 52.40. We send only 
what you order. 

HOW CAN WE BREAK ALL RECORD 
AND TAPE CLUB RULES? 

We are the only major record and tape club NOT 
OWNED . . . NOT CONTROLLED ... NOT SUBSIDIZED 
by any record or tape manufacturer anywhere. 
Therefore, we are not obligated by company pol- 
icy to push any one label. Nor are we prevented 
by distribution commitments from offering the 
very newest LPs and tapes. 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY MEMBERSHIP OFFER 
Join RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA now and take 
advantage of this special Introductory Member- 
ship Olfer. Choose any 3 IPs or any 1 tape shown 
here (worth up to 320.94) and malt coupon with 
check or money order for $5.00 membership fee 


(a small handling and mailing fee for your free 
IPs or tapes will be sent later). If you can't find 
3 LPs or 1 tape here, you can defer your selec- 
tion and choose from expanded list later. This 
entitles you to LIFETIME MEMBERSHIP-and you 
never pay another club fee. Your savings have 
already more than made up foi the nominal mem- 
bership fee. 

NOW YOU CAN CHARGE IT 

If you prefer, you may charge your membership 
to one of your credit cards. We honor four dif- 
ferent plans. Check your preference and fill-in 
your account number on the coupon. 

LOOK WHAT YOU GET 

• FREE lifetime Membership Card guarantees 
you brand new LPs and tapes at discounts up 
to 79% . . . Never less than V5 off. 

• FREE Giant Master IP and Tape Catalog-lists 
thousands of all readily available LPs and tapes 
(cartridges and cassettes) of all labels (includ- 
ing foreign) ... all musical categories. 

• FREE Disc and Tape Guide - The Club's own 
Magatine, and special Club sale announcements 
which regularly bring you news of just-issued 
new releases and "extra discount" specials. 

• FREE ANY 3 Stereo LPs or any 1 Tape shown 
here (worth up to $20.94) with absolutely no 
obligation to buy anything ever! 

GUARANTEED INSTANT SERVICE 
All LPs and tapes ordered by members are 
shipped same day received (orders from the 
Master Catalog may take a few days longer). ALL 
RECORDS ANO TAPES GUARANTEED factory 
. . . , n { s 


ir replacements will 


and membe ... 

Join over three million budget-wi 
tape collectors nr- 


E 


RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA 
CLUB HEADQUARTERS 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 17405 V002L 
Yes-Rush me a lifetime Membership Card. Free 
Giant Master LP & Tape Catalog, and Disc & Tape 
Guide at this Special Membership Offer. Also send 
me the 3 FREE LPs or 1 FREE tape which I have 
indicated below (with a bill for a small mailing and 
handling charge). I enclose my $5.00 lifetime mem- 
bership lee. This entitles me to buy any LPs or tapes 
at discounts up to 79%, plus a small mailing and 
handling charge. I am not obligated to buy any rec- 
ords or tapes no yearly quota. If not completely 


1 FREE TAPE 

| □ 8 track 
□ cassette 


or □ Defer Selection-send expanded list. 


All Servicemen write Soc. Sec. it — 


CHARGE IT to my credit card. I i 
" ““ bership (mailing and hand 

d tape selected will be added). 


□ BankAmericard 

Expiration 
-Date 


RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA-The World’s Lowest Priced Record and Tape Club 









Avis gives you 
a bigger little car. 

The Plymouth Duster you get 
from Avis is more than two feet 
longer than the Pinto you get from 
Hertz. 1 t’s wider, too, with more roor 
inside for you and your luggage. 

A new Plymouth Duster or a 
Dodge Demon from Avis costs 
only $7a day and 114' a mile provided you return the car to 
wherever you picked it up. And you only pay for 
the gas you use. 

Better than one out of every ten of our cars are 
1972 Dusters and Demons and they’re available at most 
Avis offices in the continental United States. So your 
chances of getting one are pretty good, even though 
they’re on a first-come, first-served basis with no 
reservations accepted. (Sorry, we can’t make this offer in 
certain locations or on weekends in metropolitan 
New York, and there are no discounts.) 

Av is gives you a bigger little car. Pretty big of us. 

Avis is going to beNo.l. We try harder. 



©AVIS RENT A CAR SYSTEM, INC , A WORLDWIDE SERVICE OF ITT 


FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week Feb. 1-7 


basketball — NBA: Los Angeles rolled lo a five- 
game win streak with three more victories. In a 
153-1 31 rout of Portland the Lakers scored 46 points 
in the last period and set a team field-goal murk of 
64% as four players scored 22 or more points. What 
is more. Wilt Chamberlain, in addition to scoring 
27 points, grabbed 24 rebounds to break the NBA ca- 
reer record set by Bill Kusscll. At game's end Wilt 
had 21 .734 rebounds in 932 games in 1 2 years lo Rus- 
sell's 21.721 in 963 games in I 3 years. Los Angeles 
made ii two of three over the Bucks with a I 18-105 
win as Jerry West tossed in 37 points and Cham- 
berlain pulled down 25 more rebounds, and effec- 
tively squelched any hopes Golden State had of mak- 
ing a race in the Pacific Division by beating the War- 
riors IOtt-96. The loss dropped Golden Stale, which 
won only one of four, 14 games out of first place. 
Midwest leader Milwaukee, with Karcem Abdul- 
Jabbar scoring 40 or more points three limes, won 
its other four games, while East leader Boston 
streaked to six straight with four more wins. Second- 
place New York, which has been winning unimpres- 
sively while waiting for Willis, found it will have to 
wait till next year tor his return. Reed, the Knicks’ 
All-Star center, has been out since Nov. 1 1 with an 
ailing left knee. Baltimore, tops in the Central Di- 
vision with a 24-29 record, dropped three, while sec- 
ond-place Atlanta lost two of three. In the Hawks' 
only w in -120-1 17 over Cleveland— Pete Maravich 
popped in SO points. 


ABA: The divisional races remained fairly slat c 
as Kentucky held its 9t/4-gamc lead over Virginia in 
the East and Utah picked up half a game more on 
Indiana. 4*/i games behind in the West. The Pacers 
blew their chance to gain ground on the Stars when 
they lost to them 1 2 1- 1 10. P.ttsburgh's John Brisk- 
er was high man for the week with 52 points in the 
Condors' 136-129 victory over Carolina, but V.r- 
ginia's Charlie Scott, the league leader, was the 
most consistent point-maker. Scott tossed in 37 
points against Indiana. 33 as the Squires beat New 
York. 49 in a second win over the Nets and 37 
against the Floridians. 


FOOTBALL— Three linemen — Defensive End WAIT 
PATULSKI of Notre Dame (Buffalo). Defensive 
Tackle SHERMAN WHITE of California (Cin- 
cinnati) and Offensive Tackle LIONEL ANTOINE 
(Chicago) -were the first three choices in the NFL 
draft of 442 college players in New York (page 
58). Some of the more prominent names ol the 
1971 college season were drafted as follows: No. 4. 
Running Back Bobby Moore of Oregon (St. Lou- 
is); No. 1 1. Quarterback Jerry Tagge of Nebraska 
(Green Bay); No. 13, Fullback Franco Harris of 
Penn State (Pittsburgh); No. 14, Quarterback John 
Reaves of Florida (Philadelphia); No. 19, Wide 
Receiver Terry Beasley of Auburn (San Francisco); 


No. 23, Running Back Jeff Kinney of Nebraska 
(Kansas City); No. 29. Defensive Back Tommy 
Casanova ol LSU (Cincinnati): No. 40. Quarlcr- 
back Pat Sullivan, the Heisman Trophy winner 
from Auburn (Atlanta); No. 46. Quarterback Jack 
Mildren of Oklahoma (Baltimore); No. 48, Run- 
ning Back Lydcll Mitchell of Penn State (Balti- 
more): No. 50. Running Back Ed Marinaro of 
Cornell (Minnesota); No. 62, Running Back John- 
ny Musso of Alabama (Chicago); No. 76, Defen- 
sive Back Bobby Majors of Tennessee (Philadel- 
phia); No. 97. Quarterback Eddie Phillips of Tex- 
as (Los Angeles). 


hockey Boston doubled its East lead over New 
York from five lo 10 points in a week's time when 
the Bruins won four, extending their winning streak 
lo six and their undefeated string to 13. while the 
Rangers tied Minnesota l-l and dropped two. Bos- 
ton streaked by St. Louis 5-2 — scoring four goals 
in the second period — and Minnesota 6- 1 and edged 
Detroit 3-2. in the big game of the week the Bru- 
ins shut out the Rangers 2-0 as Gerry Chcevcrs 
kicked away 38 shots and Phil Esposito and Bob- 
by Orr scored within 105 seconds of each other in 
the third period. "The Rangers arc dead." said 
Derek Sanderson after the Bruins' fourth straight 
win over the Rangers. The shutout marked the 
first against New York in 69 games. In the West. 
Chicago, with two wins in three games, moved to 
a 12-poinl lead over Minnesota. 


horse racing— WESTERN WELCOME (S9.80). 
Laflil Pmcay up. look the S57.I00 San Pascual 
Handicap at Santa Anita by I 'A lengths over fa- 
vored Cougar II, ridden by Bill Shoemaker. 


TRACK A FIELD— AL FEUERBACH pul the shot 
69' 4J4* at the Bennion Games in Pocatello. Idaho, 
to break his 1971 world indoor record by 5)4* 
(page 57). The night before, at the Coaches indoor 
Meet in Fort Worth. Feuerbach beat Randy Mat- 
son for the fourth consecutive time with a 68' 5)4* 
put. TOM VON RUDEN also had impressive back- 
tn-hack victories. He zipped to the season's tastes! 

time in the mile at Fort Worth with a 3:57.9 (on 
an eight-lap track) to defeat Leonard Hilton, who 
was clocked in 3:58.9. and then won the 1.000 at 
Pocatello in 2:06.7. Three other best times of the 
season were registered at the games when TOM- 
MY LEE WHITE won the 120-vard hurdles with 
a 13.5; BOB FREY look the 440 in 47.8 over the 
eight-lap track; and JAY ELBEL defeated Ron 
Whitney in the 500 with a 55.2 clocking. 


A NEW ZEALAND four-mile relay team, anchored 
by Dick Quax (3:58.8), broke Oregon's 1962 wor d 
record by 6.2 seconds with a 16:02.8 clocking in 
Auckland. 


t the Maple Leaf Indoor Ga 


in To- 


_ ..i* first it.... . .. 

—it August, finished third in 4:09.9. The de- 
feat broke Liquori's siring of 16 straight victories 
at the distance. MARTIN Me GRADY decisively 
defeated Lee Evans in the 600 with a meet record 
1:09.7 while BYRON DYCE took the 1.000 by 
five yards over Czechoslovakia's Josef Plachy in 
2:09.4 (McGrady and Dyce repeated their victo- 
ries over Evans and Plachy the next night at Cleve- 
land’s Knights of Columbus meet). Australia’s 
Ralph Douhcll. the 1968 Olympic 800-mclcr cham- 
pion. injured an Achilles tendon during the race. 
In other events. HERB WASHINGTON equaled 
the world indoor mark (five seconds flat) in the 50- 
yard dash and PATTY JOHNSON broke the wom- 
en's 50-yard hurdles record with a 6.4, 


WINTER OLYMPICS -SUSAN CORROCK of Ketch- 
urn. Idaho, gained the first medal for the U.S.. a 
bronze in the women's downhill at the I lilt Win- 
ter Games in Sapporo (page 12). 


mileposts— APPROVED: The appointment of 
TOM OSBORNE. 34. a Cornhusker assistant the 
past 10 years, as head football coach at Nebraska 
; M.cceediitg BOB 1)1 \ AM A . 56. who will 
retire after next season to devote his full tune to 
being athletic director. 

FIRED: ROLLANDTODD, 37. coach of the Port- 
land Trail Blazers, who had stumbled lo a 12-44 
record in the NBA this season after winning 29 
games in 1970-71. the team's first year of play. Per- 
sonnel Director STU INMAN, 4.", a former head 
coach at San Jove State, was named lo rcplacc 
Todd for the rest of the season. 

NAMED: Football coach at Oregon. DICK EN- 
RIGHT. 37. the Ducks' offensive line coach the 
past two seasons, to replace Jerry Frei. who re- 
signed two weeks earlier. 

RETIRED: Memphis State football conch BILLY 
(Spook) MURPHY, 51. after 14 seasons and a 
91-44-1 record. 


TRADED: By the St. Louis Cardinals, Running 
Back CID EDWARDS, 28. and Wide Receiver 
DAVE WILLIAMS. 26. to the San Diego Charg- 
ers for Running Back LEON BURNS, 27. and 
W ide Receiver WALKER GILLETTE, 24. I he 
New York Giants also traded their top defensive 
lineman. End FRED DRYER, 25, to the New Eng- 
land Patriots for three draft choices. 


DIED: JOE HERNANDEZ. 62. who had called 
every race (15,587) at Santa Anita Park since it 
opened in 1934; of complications following a kick 
in the abdomen by a horse, in Arcadia, Calif. 


CREDITS 

12 — T. Tonumo, Neil loiter,- 13 — Jerry Coote 14 — 
Neil leder. o«copt lop middle, T. Tonumoi 17— loll. 
Jerry Coo.e, right. Ne.l leiler. T. Tonumo; 18. 19 — 
James Droko: 20— John F. Jaquo; 22, 23 — Tony 
Tnolo; 39 -Coles Phlmxy, 49— AP. UPI. 59-Noil 
loiter; 60 — Loomis Dean, 83 — Guy Kassel III. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



WILLIAM (Bud) PI- 
RONE has coached 
Onconta (N.Y.) High 
tennis teams to a 98-5 
record in the past sev- 
en years. His teams 
have also continued a 
nine-year unbeaten 
streak on their home 
court. Pironc himself is 
a five-time Onconta city 
singles champion. 



JERRY VILLECCO. 18, 

of Deptford (N.J.) 
High, has a record of 
75-3-1 in 31/2 years of 
wrestling. Last season 
he finished with 25 
straight victories and 
won the state 157- 
pound title. This sea- 
son, now in the 168- 
pound class, he has 
pinned 1 1 of 12 foes. 





JOLENE FRIESEN, 16, 

of Hutchinson, Kans., 
who has ridden horses 
ever since she could 
walk, finished first in 
the showmanship. 
Western pleasure and 
trail class events (youth 
class) in statewide com- 
petition in the Kansas 
Quarter Horse Associ- 
ation circuit. 


KATHY JAMESON, >c - 

nior co-captain at Pa- 
ramus (N.J.) Catholic 
Girls Regional High, 
has paced her basket- 
ball team to 32 straight 
wins in two seasons and 
the 1971 parochial sec- 
tional title. At 6 feet. 
Miss Jameson averages 
a team-high 15 points 
and 24 rebounds. 


DICK MOULTON, of 

Center Harbor, N.H., 
won the Class A of the 
All-American Champi- 
onship Sled Dog Races 
at Ely, Minn, for the 
second year. He guided 
his team of 14 Alaskan 
huskies to times of 
59:59 and 65:48.5 over 
a 16-milc course in the 
two-day event. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 



The SPORTS ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY 

P.O. Boi 6340. Philadelphia, Pa. 19101 


WINTER GAMES 

Sirs: 

Thanks to what William Johnson termed 
“one of the tackiest and most depressing- 
looking sports facilities anywhere'' (Ice-Cold 
Gaines and a Solid-Gold Girl, Jan. 31 ), SI 
had an exciting and beautiful cover featur- 
ing Annie Henning, and the U.S. has some 
high hopes for gold medals in speed skat- 
ing at the Winter Olympics at Sapporo. West 
Allis and Wisconsin arc proud of our coun- 
try's only refrigerated Olympic rink. If West 
Allis truly is a "dreary suburb of Milwau- 
kee." Mr. Johnson should attempt to buy 
a home there; I did, and the closest avail- 
able was in neighboring New Berlin. 

Dave Hutchison 
Editor and General Manager 
West Allis Star 
West Allis, Wis. 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on a fine article. It was 
refreshing to sec Cindy Nelson's name men- 
tioned as a future Olympic prospect in Al- 
pine skiing. Cindy is from l.utscn, Minn., a 
small town 18 miles west of my hometown 
of Grand Marais, and has prov ided many 
exciting moments for the ski fans in that 
area. We share Alpine Director Willy Schaef- 
fler's opinion that Cindy is a future great. 

Richard Dorr 

Ely, Minn. 

Sirs: 

You predict that the U.S.S.R. will win 
the hockey gold without any trouble from 
Sweden. But this year Sweden has a new 
coach, former NHL player Bill Harris, and 
what he has done for the team is really fan- 
tastic. 

Jan Ejdemo 

Pitca, Sweden 

SUMMER HOPE 

Sirs: 

Thanks to Jim Kaplan for bringing Pat 
Matzdorf into the public eye (Gelling Up 
in the World, Jan. 31 ). This article brought 
Pat only a portion of the acclaim due him. 
He w ill gain the rest of that acclaim this sum- 
mer when he helps the U.S. to sweep the 
high jump in the Oly mpics. 

Joe Dye 

Beloit, Wis. 

HOOSIER HYSTERIA 

Sirs: 

Peter Carry illustrates the fact that In- 
diana is the undisputed basketball center of 
the world in his article about one of pro bas- 
ketball's greatest franchises, the Indiana 
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Pacers, and the enthusiasm generated by 
basketball in general in Indiana (A Lillie 
Hoop and a Lot of Holler, Jan. 31 ). 

The state has produced the greatest bas- 
ketball player in the history of the game, 
Oscar Robertson, not to mention such no- 
tables as Tom and Dick Van Arsdale. Rick 
Mount, Louie Dampicr, Jon McGlocklin 
and George McGinnis. Next year’s crop of 
rookies may include even more promising 
Hoosicrs: Jim Price (Louisville). Bob Ford 
(Purdue), Jim Bradley (Northern Illinois) 
and Joby Wright (Indiana). One cannot 
mention this great game without referring 
to some aspect of Hoosier Hysteria. 

Dave Highmark 

Indianapolis 

TOP BILLING 

Sirs: 

Right on! The Pittsburgh Pirates' comc- 
from-bchind victory in the 1971 World Sc- 
ries am the most exciting sporting spec- 
tacle of the year (“Show of the Year," 
Scorecard, Jan. 31 ). 

Mark Balavvejder 

Pittsburgh 

ANTIFREEZE 

Sirs: 

So far this winter I have been snow bound 
in three different towns, and most of the 
time it has been very difficult, if not im- 
possible, to tell if the creature walking to- 
ward me was a man, woman or grizzly bear. 
Therefore, your Jan. 17 cover and related 
article (It May Be Nautical, but It's Not the 
Navy ) were like finding an oasis in a des- 
ert. I beg you to keep an eye on our Wy- 
oming winter. If no letup is in sight during 
the next month or two, a follow-up article 
would be greatly appreciated. 

Marshall Thayer 

Cheyenne, Wyo. 

MYSTERY SKIERS 

Sirs: 

Here's to Neil Leifer and his camera for 
capturing the dazzling beauty of those su- 
perskiers flying down and off the slopes 
(Take It Right from the Top, Jan. 24). Af- 
ter a recent trip to Vail, Colo., I felt a bit frus- 
trated at not having more lime to devote to 
this fantastic sport. Now, after paging 
through your article, I am psyched all over 
again. 

Pierre DeGruy 

New Orleans 
Sirs: 

Thank you for identifying those mystery 
skiers who leave their tracks on the im- 
conlinued 





Take 12 to the mountains... 
or 5, plus a mountain. 


Here’s the wagon for people 
who think big in everything they do. 
Ford's versatile Club Wagon com- 
fortably seats as many as 1 2 adults. 
Or seats five with room left over for 
twice the gear conventional wag- 
ons can 
carry.You 
can take 
the entire 
family to 
the cot- 
tage-all 
their clothes, food and recreation 


gear— with room to spare. 

Yet a Club Wagon is nimble and 
easy to handle— even for the ladies. 
Short overall length (shorter than a 
conventional wagon) makes for 
easy parking and maneuvering in 
tight quarters. Power steering and 
power brakes can make it easier 
yet. Ford's famous Twin-I-Beam 
independent front suspension 
smooths the ride, and wide-track 
wheel spacing gives exceptional 
highway stability, even in gusty 
crosswinds. 


A new Center-Guide sliding side 
door combines ease of operation 
with new convenience in cramped 
garages and parking lots. Unique 
three-point system has separate 
tracks at top. bottom and center, 
gives bridge-like support for 
smooth, one-hand operation. Door 
shuts solid and tight. Conventional 
hinged double doors are also avail- 
able. Available, too, is a wide se- 
lection of comfort and convenience 
options, including luxury interiors, 
air conditioning, and Cruise-O- 
Matic transmission. 

Seating arrangements for 5, 8 or 
12 persons are offered, plus camp- 
er conversions that can sleep up to 
six. Check the Wagonmaster in 
your area— your Ford Dealer— for a 
fully detailed catalog and a reveal- 
ing test drive. 

A better idea for safety: Buckle up. 




FORD 

CLUB WAGON 





"Some of my premiums 
are invested in steel. 

My policy guarantees dollars 
for our kids'college education 

He has a piece of the Rock. 

It came with a Prudential insurance 
program that gives his family 
financial security right now. 


Plus dollars for his kids' college 
education, years from now. 

And all the while, we'll be putting his 
premiums to work. Hard. 

In steel and other productive industries. 
To strengthen the economy 
and help pay dividends 
on his policy. 


Talk to a Prudential representative 
about a piece of the Rock and a 
plan to meet your tuition costs. 

It could be an education in itself. 

Prudential 

Lifelnsurance 
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possibly steep slopes to humble and haunt 
us whenever we think we might be getting 
good. It is the best article on skiing SI has 
done. 

Richard Tero 

Irving, Texas 

KENTUCKY'S TEAMS 

Sirs: 

It seems as though University of Lou- 
isville Coach Denny Crum stuck his foot in 
his mouth by saying that he was not overly 
impressed with any of Kentucky's freshmen 
and that his own Allen Murphy, a 6' 5' 
black from Alabama, would "cat any of 
them alive" (A Crum Could Take the Cake, 
Jan. 24). Less than a week after Crum's state- 
ment, the Louisville frosh beat the Cincin- 
nati frosh by a mere two points, 77-75, in 
the last seconds of the game. Just two nights 
•later the University of Kentucky freshmen 
played the same Cincy team and won 1 27-57. 

Kenney Curry 

Anchorage, Ky. 


Sirs: 

Thanks for your great article on the Uni- 
versity of Louisville basketball team. John- 
ny Wooden, here we conic. 

Nick Simon 


Louisville 


HARASSMENT 

Sirs: 

You mean it took a group of 15 Hous- 
ton Rocket fans to bring the "Harass 
,thcm” cheer to your attention (Scorecard, 
Jan. 17)7 Head Yell Leader Eddie An- 
derson taught us that one (probably made 
it up. too) while I was a junior at UCLA 
( Lew was only a sophomore). Eddie brought 
a new dimension of entertainment to the 
art of chcerleading with his imaginative, 
innovative cheers. I think that by the 
time he took over, UCLA students had 
become too sophisticated to yell such 
banal chants as "Hold that line" or “We 
wanna touchdown." Ah, those were the 
good old days. 

Byron Trist 

North Hollywood, Calif. 


Sirs: 

To the best of my recollection, the cheer 
“Harass them, harass them, make them re- 
linquish the ball" was originated in sup- 
port of the Cal Tech juggernaut many years 
ago. It was used w ith great gusto by the root- 
ing section of University High in Los An- 
geles and by a small but hardy group at 
UCLA in the mid-'60s. 

Robert J. Altizer 

Las Cruces, N. Mex. 

Sirs: 

*- The cheer was in vogue during my high 
school years (1961-651 and, considering our 
continu'd 



Give Pinocchio a job 
in your community. 


What experience has he had? 

Ever see the eyes and hear the “ohs” 
of kids chattering, pushing and ex- 
claiming around tables piled with 
books? 

That’s what Pinocchio can do. And 
Cinderella. And real people, too, like 
John Henry, Martin Luther King, 
Jim Thorpe, and Juarez. 

Books can become a way of life with 
kids. Help them towards the kind of 
future America originally promised. 
Rather than four dull walls, a menac- 
ing street corner or worse. 

But millions of children are grow- 
ing up in homes where there are no 
books. Getting books into their hands 
is what RIF does. 

RIF means Reading is Fun-damen- 
tal. Since this program was founded 
by Mrs. Robert S. McNamara, RIF 
has learned just what gets kids inter- 
ested in reading: choosing the book 
they want. And owning it. 

Wherever RIF goes, we find chil- 
dren hungry for books. 
Hungry for subjects close 
to home, at first. Then the 


little miracles begin to happen. Chil- 
dren grow in their reading tastes. Pic- 
tures matter less. Subjects get further 
from home. The world expands and so 
does their vision. So do their abilities. 

Since it became a national program 
in 1968, RIF has distributed millions 
of books to children. The demand is 
growing. 

Every community needs RIF. Badly. 
Find out what you and RIF can do 
in your community. Send us this cou- 
pon now. 

If America is to grow up thinking, 
Reading is Fun-damental. 

r 1 

I Mrs. Robert S. McNamara 
I RIF 

| Smithsonian Institution 
| Washington, D.C. 20560 
I Please let me know how 1 can help tl 
| RIF effort in my community. 

I 

I Name 

J Street 

| City State Zip 


IF AMERICA IS TO GROW UP THINKING, READING IS FUNDAMENTAL 




How you con 
get a fine wotch 
and find friendship 
and adventure 
for just S9.95: 


The fevered brain of our promotion 
manager has come up with another 
irresistible scheme to attract customers 
and friends. The wretch has induced us 
to ••sell” Swiss-made HAVERWATCH at 
the laughable price of $9.95. "Why not 
just give the watch away, we asked, 
“and get it over with?” But our man 
insisted that to charge $9.95 would 
separate the men from the boys. Be that 
as it may, here is your chance for an 
almost sinful bargain. HAVERWATCH, 
of super-virile design, has a brushed 
steel case, stainless back, is anti- 
magnetic. has an extra fancy dial 
with sweep-second hand, calendar (with 
magnifier), and even features a 
strategically placed jewel! But that 
isn’t all. With the HAVERWATCH you will 
also receive our color-full 56-page 
Catalog, PLUS a $2 GIFT CERTIFICATE, 
which you may apply to your first 
purchase. Once you are our customer 
and friend, you'll receive every month 
delightful and amazing offers of 
outstanding merchandise. One more word 
about the watch: It is guaranteed 1 yr. 
for parts and workmanship, and if you 
are not really delighted you may return 
it in two weeks for a full refund 
(and still remain our friend!). Simply 
clip this ad, jot your name, address 
(and zip) on the margin and send it to 
us with your check for $10.95 
($9.95 plus $1 for postage and 
insurance — Calif, residents please 
add $.55 sales tax), and we’ll rush the 

HAVERWATCH right out. 

Iiavertt 

Oept. SI-0214 

583Washington St. San Francisco Ca. 94111 
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four-year overall record of 1 3-21-2, we chant- 
ed it quite often. 

When the opponents failed to relinquish 
the ball, WC would counter with a second 
cheer: “Agitate them, agitate them, force 
them into a blunder.” 

Jim Sbakbako 

Philadelphia 

Sirs: 

In the years 1960-63, some of the boys at 
my alma mater, Boston Latin School, were 
oft heard to urge on our football teams 
with: "Pursue them, pursue them, make 
them relinquish the spheroid." I wonder 
which old BLS alumnus has made the big 
jump to the NBA rafters in Houston. 

Gerry Harpi l 

Boston 

Sirs: 

It appears those Houston Rockets fans 
have done a bit of borrowing from the much- 
maligned Ivy League. Where else could a 
cheer like “Harass them" have originated? 
This poignant plea has been bellowed from 
the bowels of the bleachers at Brown Uni- 
versity football games for many seasons. 
But somehow the cheer fails to convey its 
message as the Rockets' present record and 
Brown's undaunted finish as the leader of 
the nation's Bottom Ten will testify. 

Jack Blazyk 

Providence 

Sirs: 

To the best of my knowledge, the cheer 
was started by the Wildcat matching band 
at Northwestern University, where it has 
been used for at least the past several years. 
Two of our other cheers are: "Fight fear- 
lessly, light Haw lessly and w <th rceklcssaban- 
don" and “Advance, advance, ambulate 
over the turf." Even Harvard couldn't have 
come up with those! The rest of our cheers. 
I'm afraid, would not look too good in a na- 
tional magazine. 

Scott Goi.inkin 

Evanston, III. 

Sirs: 

When I was a student at Williams Col- 
lege 10 years ago, we had pretty much the 
same cheer going, the only difference being 
that our cheer was for football and went, 
"Repulse them, repulse them, make them 
relinquish the ball." 

The Wishbone formation may well have 
been born on the plains of Texas, but if 
you want the latest in cheers and effete en- 
thusiasm, go East, old man. 

Stanley T. Huttfr 

Oakland 


Address editorial mail to TiMf & Liff Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center, New York. N.Y. 10020. 



Ted Williams and Bill Talbert and Jean- 
Claude Killy and Bob Cousy and Jack 
Nicklaus— just a few of the top sports 
professionals who make SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED's "instructionals" one of the 
magazine’s most rewarding features. 

But it’s our own professionals who 
every week write and edit SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED that give the magazine its 
continuity and its tradition. Our by-liners 
aren't playing pros— but you could call 
them prose pros. Or even: all pros and 
no cons. 


6 YEARS OLD. IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS INC.. DETROIT. MICH. 86.8 PROOF. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY. © 1971. 


“Diving 40ft. without oxygen was scary enough, 
until I found out what the white mizugi was for 



"Here we were, just offshore from 
the famous Mikimoto pearl 
island in Japan— about to dive 
with the legendary ama . These 
incredible lady pearl divers „ iw „ hroi „ 

can plunge as deep as 40 ft. 
and stay under for over a hiRAM WALKER 4 SONS LIMITED 
minute. Their white mizugi WALKERYilLE CANADA 
(bathing suit) , I was politely told, 
is worn to ward off inquisitive sharks. 




"Splash! Over I went into the chilling waters. 

Jan cheered, 'Bring back a necklace!’ 

A mere 20 seconds later, gasping for breath . . , 



" I surfaced and presented my beautiful wife with 
the sea’s rarest treasure— a genuine pearl oyster. 
Not bad, I thought, for a guy who didn’t 
even qualify for the high school swimming team. 




Imported in bottle from Canada 


"That evening, at the Shima Kanko restaurant, 
we celebrated our adventure with Canadian Club.” 

It seems wherever you go, C.C. welcomes you. 

More people appreciate its gentle manners. 

The pleasing way it behaves in mixed company. 
They admire its unmistakable character. A taste not 
matched by any whisky, anywhere. Canadian Club— 
“The Best In The House’’® in 87 lands. 



FILTER CIGARETTES 


Marlboro Bed 
or Longhorn 100's 
you gel a lol to like. 


Kings: 20 mg: - tar;' 1 .3 mg. nicotine-1 00's:22 mg " tar’/l .5 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report AugI71 
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